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You need insurance. 
You need mutual insurance. 





You need American Mutual Insurance. | 
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INCOMPARABLE 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Mgr., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 


The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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RESULTS— 


Reduction of the Insurance Cost by a Reduction of 
the Loss Ratio is the guiding principle back of 
Mutual Fire Insurance. 


The “Mill Mutuals” have worked under this principle 
for Fifty Years. 


The Results have been Millions of Dollars saved to 
policyholders not only in insurance cost, but in 
property saved through fire prevention efforts. 


The MILL MUTUALS do not confine their writings to milling 
and grain risks, but offer their facilities to the owners of first 
class risks in other lines. 


If you are interested in preventing fire and reducing your 
insurance cost, write any of the companies listed below. 





Millers National Insurance Company...................... Chicago, Illinois 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association................ Alton, Illinois 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Company.......... Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company......Chicago, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co........... Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company................ Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company.............. Ft. Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.......Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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J. SOMERS SMITH 
Secretary-Treasurer of The Philadelphia Contributionship 


Mr. Smith comes from a line of insurance ancestry, both his father and his grand- 
father having occupied the position of Secretary-Treasurer in the earlier days of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship. When he came with the company in 1888 the Con- 
tributionship had a little less than $14,000,060 insurance in force and about $3,000,000 
in assets, figures which had grown to $42,000,000 insurance and nearly $9,000,000 
assets in 1924. 

He is a University of Pennsylvania graduate, a member of the Zeta Phi fraternity 
and an active member of many clubs and societies in and around Philadelphia, including 
“The State in Schuylkill” which has the distinction of being the oldest social organiza- 
tion, of continuous existence, in the United States. 

Mr. Smith has been the master of his Masonic Lodge, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Grand Lodge since 1915, and is on the Governing Boards of various 
charitable and other organizations. His record in insurance circles has been one of 
conspicuous success, won through long service and the sound, conservative methods 
for which his Company is noted. 














The Family as a Business 


From an Insurance Standpoint 


By DR. S. S. HUEBNER 


Professor of Insurance, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 


The Business Partnership Con- 
cept of the Family 


CONOMICS, or the “science 
E of business”, deals with the 

organization and manage- 
ment of economic values. Only 
two types of such values exist, 
namely property 


University of Pennsylvania 


Values are values, whether ma- 
terial or intangible, and should 
be subjected to the same scientific 
treatment. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the next im- 
portant development in economic 
science will be the adequate 
recognition of the human life 
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values and hu- 





man life values. 
The first con- 
sists of material | 
things, such as | 
land, buildings, 

equipment, raw 

materials and 

finished goods, 

while the latter 

comprises the | 
God-given forces | 
Within. we, | 
namely our | 
health, charac- 

ter, training, | 
industry, judg- | 
ment, initiative, 
and driving 
power to put 
across in tang- 
ible fashion the 
things that the 
mind creates. Of 
the two types, 
the life value is 
by far the more 
important in 
any community. 
It is the cause 
and not merely 
an effect. It is 
the creator of 
all other values. 








Were it not for 
the life value 
there would be 





tendency to view the family as a 
business enterprise. Man, in 
other words, will be regarded as 
having two business enterprises, 
his home and his vocation. Of 
these the home is the more im- 
portant, the vocation serv- 
ing primarily to afford the great- 
est economic ad- 
vantages to the 
family business. 
From an eco- 
nomic stand- 
point the family 
is a business 
partnership, 
which like any 
other business 
partner- 
ship should be 
started, man- 
aged, protected, 
and liquidated 
along correct 
financial _ lines. 
The marriage 
agreement, con- 
tinuing the 
economic anal- 
ogy, is a part- 
nership agree- 
ment, which 
calls for “pro- 
tection” and 
“endowment” 
with “worldly 
goods”. Yet 
these words 
have little 
meaning if in- 
terpreted mere- 
ly in the light of 

















A Family Must be Well Managed to Escape Disaster 


material prop- 
erty, because 

nine times out of 
| ten when the 








no other prop- 
erty value at all. Capitalized at 
5 per cent, the monetary worth 
of the current earning capacity 
of this nation’s 40,000,000 adults 
easily exceeds the aggregate of 
all property values in the country 
by five times. Despite this im- 
portance, however, it is strange 
that the applied economic sciences 
have thus far been confined almost 
solely to the organization and 
management of material property. 
This is not as it should be. 


value factor in our economic 
affairs. 
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FROM a business standpoint, life 
values will have applied to them 
the same scientific treatment, 
principle for principle, all down 
the line, that we have for so many 
years seen fit, as a matter of 
ordinary business precaution, to 
apply to our property values. But 
even more important will be the 





family business 
is started today there are no ma- 
terial “goods” worthy of mention. 
The only real asset there is in the 
overwhelming mass of instances, 
is the good-will and current earn- 
ing capacity—the life-value—of 
the family head. That life value, 
owing to its pivotal importance 
in the average family business, 
should be treated just as care- 
fully and just as scientifically as 


our business property values. 
walls 


Relative to the organization and 
subsequent management of prop- 
erty values, economics stresses 
the application of five funda- 
mental principles, namely those 
relating to capitalization, depre- 
ciation, indemnity, sinking funds, 
and liquidation. All these prin- 
ciples are applied to business 
property today as a matter of 
course. They should likewise be 
applied to the life value with 
respect both to the vocational and 
the family businesses. Let us 
therefore refer briefly to each of 
these economic principles with a 
view to showing (1) how each 
applies with respect to property 
and (2) how they all ought 
equally to be applied to the life 
value through the only known 
medium available for the purpose, 
namely life insurance. Life insur- 
ance, it should be stated, repre- 
sents the application to our life 
values of all the fundamental 
economic principles now applied 
to the conduct of business prop- 
erty. 
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Budgetary Treatment in the 
Interest of a Potential Estate 


REFERENCE has been made to 


the strategic importance of the 
good-will and current earning 
capacity of the family head in the 


average family business. Those 
personal factors, although intang- 
ible in character, constitute an 
economic asset quite as much as 
is tangible property. Despite 
their great worth, however, they 
are always subject to loss either 
suddenly or gradually. Like a 
machine, the human life value 
may be smashed suddenly through 
premature death during the active 
working period of life. But if 
not lost prematurely, the life 
value as a working asset will, just 
like material property, depreciate 
gradually to zero, i.e. at the aver- 
age retirement age of 65 or 70. 
It is therefore necessary, 
if scientific treatment is to 
be applied in the interest of 
dependents, that that life 
value be expressed 
in tangible financial 
form through 
capitalization, and 
that it have applied 
to it the principles 
of indemnity and 
depreciation. That 
service life insur- 
ance is peculiarly 
fitted to perform. 
A life insurance 
policy is a callable 
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sinking-fund bond issued 
against the life value of the 
policy-holder in the same sense 
that corporations today issue 
such bonds against their exhaust- 
ible property values. Where 
property is subject to depletion 
in the course of production, own- 
ers have seen fit when borrowing 
money to issue bonds against such 
property, which give the privilege 
of redemption through a callable 
feature if the borrower so desires, 
but which, in the event that the 
callable feature is not exercised, 
contain a sinking fund so ar- 
ranged mathematically that the 
fund will gradually grow, out of 
current income, until it reaches 
the face of the bond issue at its 
due date ten or twenty years 
hence. Holders of the bonds are 
thus protected against unfair dis- 
tribution of the borrower’s cur- 
rent income while the property 
constituting their security is 
being gradually exhausted. 


Soca 


LIFE insurance represents a 
similar arrangement, and let us 
never forget that our life value is 
also exhaustible in character. 
The life value is assigned a mone- 
tary valuation, which is then 
evidenced by a callable sinking- 
fund life insurance bond. If 
Providence calls the life prema- 
turely, that bond is promptly paid. 
The policy has thus been the 
means of capitalizing the money 
worth of the life value, and has 
served to indemnify dependents 
against the loss of their invest- 
ment in the current earning ca- 
pacity of the insured. But if the 
life is not called, and is allowed 
tc outlive the span of life agreed 
upon in the contract, say twenty 
years under a twenty year endow- 
ment policy, or forty years under 
a long term endowment policy, or 
seventy-one years (beginning 
with age 25 as the year of entry) 





An Extravagant Man Gambles with His Family’s Future 


under a whole life policy maturing 
at age 96 under the American 
experience table, the life insur- 
ance bond also contains a sinking 
fund provision (unfortunately, 
for the understanding of the Lay- 
man, called a reserve) so ar- 
ranged mathematically that it 
will grow gradually by way of 
periodic contributions from the 
insured’s current income until it 
reaches the face of the policy at 
its due date twenty, forty, or 
seventy-one years hence, From 
this standpoint the life insurance 
bond represents the application of 
the principle of depreciation to 
our exhaustible life value. The 
sinking fund in the bond grows 
gradually, out of current earn- 
ings, to 100 per cent of the as- 
signed capitalized life value, as 
the life value itself correspond- 
ingly depreciates to zero. 
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FOR the average family business, 
since there is no accumulation of 
material wealth but only the per- 
sonal business worth of the bread- 
winner, one of the greatest eco- 
nomic needs is the assurance of a 
potential estate in the event of 
premature death. It takes time 
to save a competency, and no one 
has assurance that the necessary 
time will be given. Life insur- 
ance, in the last analysis, is de- 
signed to insure the savings 
period. Its purpose is to produce 
the amount which lack of time 
made it impossible to accumulate 
otherwise. Under no other meth- 
od of saving and investment is 
there more available at the time 
of death than has actually been 
saved. It therefore follows that 
no one, with dependents at stake, 
has a moral right to emphasize 
other types of investment to the 
exclusion of a decent amount of 
life insurance. This applies even 
to the purchase of a home. The 
potential estate comes first in the 
family business, and where there 
is an absence of worldly goods 
life insurance is more vital to the 
business conduct of the family 
than is the purchase 
of a home on the 
/™\ installment plan. In 
A ax, fact, it is a crime, a 
SOY flagrant injustice to 
: wife and children, 
to permit the start- 
ing of the family 
business without 
something more 
than the unsecured 
good-will and cur- 
Continued on page 24 





Insurance Conditions in England 
The Re-Insurance Problem Abroad 





They Cite Dubious Figures 


nance a thorough knowledge 

of the multiplication table is 
indispensable. One other thing 
is essential. You must be able to 
divest it of all rhetorical or statis- 
tical decoration until you come 
down to the basic fact that two 
and two make four. Then you 
can walk about Wall Street or 
Lombard Street, or wherever the 
manipulations are, with safety, 
provided you remain true to your 
own self. The moment you hesi- 
tate and show signs of compro- 
mise you will assuredly be way- 
laid by some highly paid casuist 
who will endeavour to show that 
two and two in certain circum- 
stances do not make four. The 
process will be mysteriously in- 
tricate and you will be tremen- 
dously impressed by the casuist’s 
dialectical eminence. You will 
gradually lose your balance and 
become a leaning figure. Sup- 
ports, appropriate to your need, 
will be provided, expensively 
prepared by specialists. You will 
henceforth walk on crutches, 
supported by mystery on one 
side and respectability on the 
other, forming one of the vast 
constituency of proprietary 
insurance, the pliant material 
for the enrichment of a few 
shareholders. 


To understand Insurance fi- 
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NOWHERE in the world 
so far as fire and casualty 
insurance is concerned, 
is there such a host of 
emancipated people as in 


ARTICLE IV 


By RICHARD MORRIS, F.S.S. 


Member of Parliament, 1918-22 


America—people who do their own 
thinking. They may send their 
washing out but they do their own 
thinking at home. They are true 
to their own selves and therefore 
necessarily true to other people. 
The growth of Mutual Insurance 
is the great distinguishing fea- 
ture of American life. Other 
countries are struggling to imitate 
you, but they are handicapped by 
these old crutches. Freedom in 
these circumstances means an 
intellectual revolution which is 
ordinarily a slow process, but it 
is going on. May I repeat that 
Mutual Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance is one of the finest things 
in America today. In a great 
measure it is an Heritage, handed 
down to you by your fathers and 
your grandfathers. You will 
hand it down improved and 
strengthened to your children and 
grandchildren. That will be 
something worth while if you do 
nothing else in your own era. 
Therefore help it to grow, grow 
in strength, grow in service, 
grow in efficiency, until it is uni- 
versally accepted. That is the 
goal for which I believe you are 
heading. There are signs that 
your stride is firmer and faster. 
Proprietary Insurance is feeling 
the draught occasioned by your 
rapid progress. Some of its 
representatives are coming to 
England as one way probably of 
maintaining their profits. British 
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Mystery and Respectability Lend Their 
Support to Decrepit Facts 
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el tions protecting them, 


Stock Company Styles are Expensive 


fire and casualty companies have 
for years enjoyed great prosperity 
in the United States and their 
phenomenal profits have gained 
the admiration and the envy of 
the American Companies and 
they are naturally desirous of 
sharing in a full and rich harvest. 
It is rumoured that some accom- 
modating arrangement has been 
arrived at between the English 
and the Foreign Companies, that 
in exchange for an adequate pro- 
portion of British re-insurance 
and freedom from officiousness, a 
share of the swag without any 
fuss—they will endeavour to so 
adjust matters in their home 
territories as to enable the British 
Companies to continue their 
operations abroad as heretofore. 
This may be an equitable arrange- 
ment between the companies, but 
it will inevitably increase the cost 
of insurance to the British public. 
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I HAVE referred I think in a 
previous article to the Depart- 
mental Committee appointed 
last year to enquire into the 
working of the Assurance 
— Companies Act of 1909 as the 
direct result of the failure of 
the City Equitable Insurance 
Company, Limited. In this 
liquidation the American 
policy-holders got paid in full, 

owing to State regula- 


whilst the British had to 
4s be satisfied with a trifle 
that was left over. This 


Departmental Committee, 
pee ais 
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on which the Insurance Compan- 
ies are well represented, has just 
issued an amazing interim report 
recommending that Re-insurance 
Companies should be entirely re- 
lieved of the provisions of the As- 
surance Companies Act of 1909, 
that it shall make no deposit nor 
provide any information whatso- 
ever. This provides some confir- 
mation of the rumour that some 
accommodating arrangement has 
been arrived at between the Brit- 
ish and the Foreign Stock Com- 
panies. 


An Insurance Company in Eng- 
land does not give any account in 
its returns of the re-insurance 
premiums, so that the figures 
which appear in their accounts 
give no real indication of the 
risks which the insurance com- 
pany may be carrying. To give 
an extreme case by way of illus- 
tration. Supposing a Company 
had, for the sake of argument 
5,000,000 dollars gross premiums, 
and of that total 4,900,000 dollars 
had been ceded to re-insurance 
concerns. The only amount which 
would appear in the accounts of 
that Company would be 100,000 
dollars. That of course gives no 
indication whatsoever, of the 
risks carried by that company. 
And here is a Departmental Com- 
mittee actually recommending 
that such misleading accounts 
shall be perpetuated by making 
the operations of the Re-insurance 
Companies absolutely secret. 
Freedom with publicity was said 
to be the key-note of British 
Insurance Legislation in the past, 
but in future it will be Freedom 
with Secrecy. 
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BUT why should not a Foreign 


Re-insurance Company _ estab- 
lished in this country make the 
usual deposit by way of security? 
The answer is, fear of reprisals 
abroad. Under the French law of 
the 15th of February, 1917, if a 
French Company wanted to oper- 
ate in the United States and the 
United States exacts a deposit, 
then automatically the French 
would levy a deposit on a United 
States Company wanting to oper- 
ate in France. In Scandinavia, 
Holland, Belgium and Italy the 
question is being closely watched 
and the native companies are 
agitating for a similar law of 
reprisal. 


The retaliatory measures 
adopted by the French Govern- 
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ment in the matter of deposits are 
enacted on the State of New 
Jersey, U. S. A., the Argentine 
Republic, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
but they are not enacting any- 
thing on the British Companies. 
In Spain the Act of 1908 relating 
to Insurance Companies states 
that when similar Spanish con- 
cerns are treated by a foreign 
nation in its law in a different 
manner from its national ones, 
those belonging to such countries 
must make a deposit of half-a- 
million pesetas. The representa- 
tive of the Fire Trust giving 
evidence before the Committee 
complained that the conditions 
under which the British Comanies 
operated in the United States and 
Canada were “very onerous”. 


Soc 


QUT of 78 countries or territories 
where British Fire Proprietary 
Companies are operating, a de- 
posit is necessary in 46. The 
Companies further complained 
that the British Colonies are 
inclined to be retaliatory, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South 
Africa being particularly men- 
tioned and the following aston- 
ishing charge was made, “I am 
sorry to say the deposits are not 
always purely for the love of the 
business but are I think some- 
times imposed in the nature of 
forced loans. The rate of interest 
is adjusted for you, mainly as an 
expedient to get revenue.” 


The following question was 
asked by a member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. J. C. McBride of the 
Commercial Union Assurance Co. 


“May I suggest that the very 
onerous impositions that the 
American Government put on 
their own Companies prevent 
their actively promoting their 
operations outside their own 
country ?” 


This question was answered as 
follows by Mr. J. J. Atkinson, 
General Manager of the Royal 
Insurance Company and by Sir 
Arthur Worley, General Manager 
of the North British Mercantile 
Insurance Company. 


Mr. Atkinson: 


“IT think they have in years 
past by legislation restricted 
the operations of their domes- 
tic companies from’ going 
abroad because they felt they 
probably could not control the 
operations of these companies 
abroad and they might really 
do something which would 
affect home business and pos- 
sibly bring them down.” 


Sir Arthur Worley: 

“If an office is purely an 
American Company, its funds 
are tied up to a very large 
degree the onerous obli- 
gations they impose on their 
own companies just as well 
as on ours. They do not 
legislate against us, we have 
no complaint at all against 
them on that, but the money 
is earmarked and tied up, 
and therefore the ordinary 
American Companies have not 
the necessary large  unat- 
tached funds that are desir- 
able, and even necessary, to 
conduct a world-wide foreign 
business, but this immobilis- 
ing of funds has been one of 
their handicaps in spreading 
abroad.” 


As there are only about half a 
dozen foreign fire companies in 
England transacting direct busi- 
ness with the public, although 
there are a large number, includ- 
ing some American Companies, 
undertaking re-insurance, the 
Committee felt that “any retalia- 
tion on our part would endanger 
us much more than it would the 
foreign companies.” “It would 
tie up millions of ours in compari- 
son with thousands of theirs’, 
said Sir Arthur Worley. 
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I HAVE, I fear, exceeded my 
allocated space for this month. 
Meanwhile I must draw your 
attention to the admission made 
by the Companies themselves 
that they have “vast amounts” 
tied up as security for policy- 
holders in 46 countries and they 
are pleading for a policy of 
“hush” in case 32 other countries, 
now quiescent, may wake up and 
ask to be similarly protected. 
Here is a Committee appointed 
to consider how the British policy- 
holder can best be protected in 
view of recent Insurance develop- 
ment and experience, making an 
emergency recommendation of a 
two-fold character, firstly that 
foreign companies carrying the 
greater part of his risk shall not 
be required to provide any secur- 
ity whatsoever and, secondly, that 
he shall be kept in complete ignor- 
ance of the operations of our 
Insurance Companies. How does 
it strike you? I will tell you next 
month how it strikes me, and 
there is a lot more to come out. 
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Re-Insurance 
RE-INSURANCE business is 
conducted in two ways, first by a 
re-insurance contract or treaty, 
and secondly, by what is described 
as facultative business. 

Continued on page 31 





Use and Occupancy Insurance 
Proper Safeguarding of Business Profits 


By CHASE M. SMITH 


Secretary, National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company, Chicago 


people went about their busi- 

nesses without the protection 
of insurance, without much effort 
or means to analyze business 
losses. In those days it was a 
part of the game to understand 
that if the ship sank 
or if the storehouse 


T peorie was a time when 


insurance, public liability insur- 
ance, credit insurance, fidelity in- 
surance, burglary insurance, ele- 
vator insurance, explosion insur- 
ance and a number of other lines. 
All this proves that the American 
business man is analyzing his 


of the loss caused by a fire. In 
many cases one hundred per cent 
insurance on the physical value of 
property may not cover half or a 
third or a fourth of the actual loss 
to the business that would ac- 
company the destruction of this 

property. A fire in- 





burned the man of 
business was out of 
business, and once 
more, with experi- 
ence in lieu of youth, 
to start again to- 
ward the amassing 
fortune that would 
ultimately mean an- 
other ship or an- 
other storehouse. 


| DIDN'T 
THINK IT WOULD 
EVER HAPPEN 


surance policy, it 
must be remem- 
bered, reimburses a 
property owner for 
the physical value of 
property destroyed 
or damaged by fire. 
This limitation has 
been amplified to 
cover loss by light- 
ning. Practice has 





broadened adjust- 





A fire insurance 
policy has come to 
be regarded as a 
business necessity 
by the owners and 
creditors of almost 
every property or 
business. It has not 
been so regarded for 
long and even today 
a substantial per- 





MY FALL 
TRADE WILL 
BE RUINED-/ 


ments to _ include 
cost of cleaning up 
and damage by 
water incident to 
the extinguishment 
of fire. There is, 
however, a very sub- 
stantial loss that is 
not covered by fire 
insurance, but which 
is incident to prac- 








centage of business 
people require per- 
suasion to induce 
them to purchase a 
reasonable amount 
of insurance. A big 
majority are carry- 
ing a large personal 
or uninsured risk 
against loss by fire. 
However, the prog- 
ress toward the rec- 





WELL 
_ BY Georce // 
1M GLAD THAT MUTUAL 
MAN TALKED ME 
INTO INSURING 
MY PROFITS / 
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tically every fire suf- 
fered by a prosper- 
ous going business. 
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WE are here ready 
to identify our sub- 
ject, which is “Use 
and Occupancy In- 
surance”. This is a 
misnomer, or rather 








ognition of fire in- 

surance as a necessity is due to 
the fact that it is comparatively 
simple to recognize the possibility 
of fire and to see, without the gift 
of imagination, what the loss 
would be if what is visible to the 
eye should be destroyed by fire. 


Soca 


THE last twenty-five years have 
seen a rapid change in insurance, 
evidenced by the great bounds in 
the volume of fire insurance, the 
development of casualty insurance 
such as workmen’s compensation, 


employer’s liability, automobile 


business and reducing to a dollar 
value every hazard which is 
susceptible to insurance and to 
this extent is removing dangers 
which in former times threatened 
disaster. 

ees 


Business Men Now Analyze 


THIS leads up to the thought that 
we have arrived at the point in 
fire insurance where business 
analysis and modern efficiency 
have begun to make clear to even 
the unimaginative that a fire in- 
surance policy does not cover all 


a nondescriptive 
term, for a type of 
protection better described as 
“Business Interruption Indemni- 
ty”. There has not been sufficient 
history or sufficient experience or 
sufficient law to permit anyone to 
speak in terms of finality on the 
subject save for one thing, name- 
ly, that here is a source of sub- 
stantial loss and danger to busi- 
ness, as reducible to a money 
value (meaning an _ insurance 
rate) as the danger from fire, 
and from which there is a grow- 
ing public demand for protection. 
No business man and no insur- 
ance man can afford to be igno- 





10 


rant of the probable loss and the 
extent of the insurance protection 
that is available to cover it. 


Business _in- 
terruption in- 
demnity is not 
exactly a new 
thing but the 
matter of mea- 
surement of the 
probable loss 
and the lan- 
guage of a con- 
tract that will 
adequately pro- 
tect both the 
insurance com- 
pany andthe 
assured have 
been problems 
so fraught with 
complications 
that general ac- 
ceptance of in- 
surance for this 
loss has not re- 
warded the un- 
derwriters. 
The problem is 
one especially 
adapted to mu- 
tual insurance 
solution for the 
reason that this 
type of protec- 
tion requires 
individual anal- 
ysis of each 
business insured 
and individual 
treatment of 
each policy; a 
type of insur- 
ance service 
that has been 
the foundation 
of mutual in- 
surance success. 


BSc 


Insures Profits 
and Expenses 


BUSINESS 
interruption in- 
demnity pro- 
vides that if the 
building, equip- 
ment or stock 
(the inclusion 
of stock is 
optional) is 
damaged or de- 
stroyed by fire 
so as to involve 
a total or par- 
tial suspension 


of business, the assured shall be 
entitled to reimbursement for his 
actual loss consisting of: (1) net 
profits on the business which is 
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necessarily continue during a 








Principal Clauses in‘Use and Occupancy 
Insurance Form in General Use 


on the use and occupancy of the following 
described property situate 
in the City of 
and occupied as 


Premises: 


Property 


The conditions of this contract are that if the building 
Covered: 


described above and/or machinery and/or equipment and/or 
stock contained therein, be destroyed or damaged by fire 
occurring during the term of this policy so as to necessitate a total or partial 
interference with or suspension of business, this company shall be liable 
under this policy for the actual loss sustained, consisting of: 


Items of 2. 
Interruption 
Loss: 


Net profits on the business which is thereby interfered 
with or prevented. 


2. Such fixed charges and such expenses as would necessarily 
continue thereafter and would have been earned except 
for interference with or suspension of business. 


3. Any increase over normal expenses which mg | necessarily be incurred 
for the purpose of reducing the loss under this policy, not exceeding 
the amount the loss is thereby reduced. 


r 
Time of 


For not exceeding such length of time as would be required, 
Loss: 


with the exercise of due diligence and dispatch, to rebuild, 
repair or replace such part of the property described in said 
policy as may be destroyed or damaged (commencing with the date of the 
fire and not limited by the date of expiration of this policy), due considera- 
tion being given to the experience of the business before the fire and the 
probable experience thereafter. 


Total 


The per diem liability under this policy during the time of 
Suspension: 


total suspension of business shall be limited to the “actual 
loss sustained’, not exceeding 1/300 of the amount of this 
policy for each business day of such suspension. 


Partial 


The per diem liability under this policy during a time of a 
Suspension: 


partial suspension of business shall be limited to the “actual 
loss sustained” not exceeding that proportion of the per diem 
liability that would have been incurred by a total suspension of business 
which the actual per diem loss sustained, during the time of such partial 
suspension, bears to the per diem loss which would have been sustained by a 
total suspension of business for the same time. 


Local 


It is a condition of this insurance that the insured shall not 
Ordinances: 


be entitled to compensation on account of delay which may 
be occasioned by any ordinance or law regulating construction 
or repair of buildings or by the suspension, lapse or cancellation of any 
license, or for any other consequential loss. 


Use of Other It is a condition of this insurance that as soon as practicable 
Property: after any loss, the insured shall resume complete or partial 

operation of the property herein described and shall make 
use of other suitable property if obtainable, if by so doing the amount of 
loss hereunder will be reduced, and in the event of the insured continuing 
business (in whole or in part) at some other location, or using other property 
during the time occupied in repairing or reconstructing the property 
described herein, the results of the operations so conducted shall be taken 
into consideration in adjusting the loss under this policy. 


Surplus It is a condition of this insurance that surplus machinery or 
Equipment duplicate parts thereof, equipment or supplies, and surplus 
and Supplies: or reserve stock, which may be owned, controlled or used 

the insured shall, in the event of loss, be used 
_ placing the property in condition for continuing or resuming 
usiness. 


Exclusion of 
Finished 
Stock: 


It is a condition of this insurance, if this policy covers 
liability for suspension of business due to damage to or 
destruction of building(s), machinery and equipment only, 
that this company shall not be liable for any loss due to 
damage to or destruction of finished product and/or such materials as 
enter into and become a part of the finished product. 








total or partial suspension of 
business and which would have 


insurance. 
been earned except for the 
interruption or suspension of 


thereby prevented, (2) such fixed business, and (3) any increase of 
charges and expenses as must normal expenses which are neces- 
sarily incurred for the purpose 


of reducing the 
loss. 

The _limita- 
tions and condi- 
tions applying 
to this genera] 
coverage will be 
discussed after 
mention of some 
business _inter- 
ruption losses 
for the purpose 
of illustration. 


Soa 


Some Typical 
Cases 


A LARGE mid- 
dle western 
mercantile es- 
tablishment 
conducted a very 
profitable _busi- 
ness in a build- 
ing not well 
constructed or 
arranged for 
the control of 
fire and the 
owners foresaw 
the tremendous 
business loss 
that would be 
incidental to the 
destruction of 
their store. 
Consequently 
they purchased 
adequate use 
and occupancy 
insurance. The 
store caught 
fire one after- 
noon and was 
completely  de- 
stroyed. Be- 
cause of their 
size, they could 
not with facility 
resume _ opera- 
tions ‘at another 
location. They 
immediately set 
about building a 
new building 
and to reestab- 
lish the _ busi- 
ness, which 
consumed 
nearly a year. 
They were 
able to purchase 
a new stock 


with the money provided by fire 

With the use and 

occupancy insurance money they 
Continued on page 25 












notice these tornado figures, 

it is done with the desire to 
have the mutual companies not 
now writing it open their eyes 
and see the opportunities. The 
time is ripe. All that the Mutuals 
need to do is to co-operate. With 
capacity nearly akin to the stock 
companies, there will be no stop- 
ping us, and now is the time, on 
account of the Stock ‘Companies’ 
action in May, 1925, adopting the 
clause known as “Bridging-the- 
Gap”. As one of our largest 
Policy-holders in Kansas says, 
“JT want Tornado Insurance that 
‘GAPS THE GAP’.” 

Of one hundred six stock fire 
insurance companies reported in 
the insurance journal “Rough 
Notes”, in March, 1925, and con- 
firmed in Best’s Insurance Re- 
ports, the net premiums and 
losses for the year, in tornado 
insurance were: 


ig PRESENTING to your 


PPORTUNITIES ix 


Tornadoes Bring Terror As 
Well As Sudden Destruction 






































co. YEAR PREMIUMS LOSSES NET 
68 1921 $15,977,121 $ 5,649,990 $10,327,131 
104 1922 20, 029, 900 6,693,560 13,336,340 
106 1923 25, 650, 030 8,604,008 17,046,131 
yal | cre $61,657,051 $20,947,558 $40,709,602 
Average for 92% Cos......... $20,552,350 $ 6,982,519 $13,569,831 
Now basing on the average of 
all Companies, the cost of pro- 
duction at 40% annually, we find: 
[LS eee sh. s: $ 6,982,519 Premiums $20,552,350 
NN eee 8,220,910 Less cost of losses and 
oS ee ee aE 15,203,429 
ed $15,203,429 Over 25% Net Profit.............. $ 5,348,921 
The above figures are predi- 
cated largely on less than 40% of YEAR PREMIUMS LOSSES 
insurance to value. The “Bridg- 1922 $138,818.36 $ 51,851.93 
ing-the-Gap” Clause will produce 1923 205,961.05 56,091.04 
at least 40% more income from 1924 255,303.00 93,449.19 
this class. $600,082.41 $201,392.16 


One company has been writing 
tornado risks for nearly fourteen 
years and they show excellent re- 
sults; four companies have been 
writing only a few years; two 
companies writing two years; two 
companies not reporting, making 
nine in all. 

Of the seven Mill Mutuals re- 
porting, the figures show: 





In our combined Agency, the 
Southwestern Department and the 
Western Millers Mutual, the last 
seven months from January to 
July, 1925, brought over $36,000 
in premiums, losses less than 
$6,500. 

The advance on new income will 
balance the present cost of pro- 








By HONORABLE 
CHARLES H. RIDGWAY 


duction of 40%, and increase 
income from this source very 
materially, and I know the loss 
ratio will be less, with proper 
co-insurance, and earnings can be 
increased. 

We have at Kansas City, trade 
interests that can and will pro- 
duce large income, scattered over 
a large territory, provided carry- 
ing capacity can be provided. 

All know the necessity for ren- 
dering complete service in hand- 
ling the business for a customer. 
He wants one office to take care 
of his line complete. 

We have in our own group 
capacity to care for a tornado 
line of $200,000.00 on a plant of 
ordinary construction or for a 
line of $700,000.00 on a plant of 
reenforced concrete, entirely 
wind-resistive. 

The question of insurance to 
value is the vital question in 
tornado underwriting. We take 
care of this by invariably using a 
co-insurance clause, and our ca- 
pacity in our own group is based 
on the use of such protective 
clauses. Our plan is to write all 
tornado insurance with 90% co- 
insurance as part of the contract, 
never writing it without a co- 
insurance clause, the minimum 
clause being 50%. 

Tornado insurance is not a class 
proposition. The difference in 
susceptibility to wind storm dam- 
age is taken care of by the rate. 
What every mutual company 
needs is DISTRIBUTION and this 
can only be obtained by the ex- 
change of capacity between 
Mutual offices. 


Continued on page 31 
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ENFORCING TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 
ON THE HIGHWAYS 


by 
Robbins, Stroeckel 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles for Connecticut. 


Excerpts from an Address Delivered at Quebec, September 28, 1925, before 
Convention of Canadian Good Roads Association 


SITS primary activity in the 
A general scheme of transpor- 

tation of its citizens a Gov- 
ernment must provide the roads. 
It must see that each is built with 
technical skill for the amount, 
weight and general characteris- 
tics of the traffic which it is to 
carry. It must plan for future 
traffic and finally must build its 
roads safe. The principles of 
safety engineering as applied to 
road building. must take into ac- 
count all participants in traffic. 
They must include direction for 
the good man; foresight, so far as 
possible, for the careless man and 
enough of a background of warn- 
ing and obvious safety so that 
criminality may not mask itself 
as carelessness. A highway build- 
er saves lives through the appli- 
cation of such principles. He 
posts safety and caution signs. 
He provides the “sight line” so 
that the operator of a car can see 
well ahead. He lines the center 
of his roads as a guide to indicate 
places where it is unsafe to be 
elsewhere than on the right hand 
side. He builds fences, good 
shoulders, safe culverts, bridges 
and water conduits and deter- 
mines the effect of each upon the 
safety of those who pass. 


The roadway must be so good 
that there is no excuse for anyone 
to be misled by appearances. 
When this is accomplished, and 
not before, it is fair to insist upon 
perfect driving and to proceed to 
work out systems of enforcement 
to compel its approximation. 


Soa 


Regulation and Enforcement 


REGULATION and enforcement 
on highways is calculated and 
directed to reach each traffic par- 
ticipant thereon, whether in a 
vehicle, on foot or horseback. 
Out of all persons who travel 
on highways it is conservative to 


estimate that as regards their 
disposition, 95% are law abiding, 
and 5% criminal. But from the 
95% at least 10% are shown by 
statistics to be prone to inadver- 
tencies and omissions, not inten- 
tional, serious enough to make 
trouble for themselves, or for 
others. Highway enforcement has 
to deal with these three classes. 

Laws and regulations must first 
of all be reasonable. A law must 
also be adequate to meet the con- 
dition. Such a law will include 
among its provisions all the 
various directions which seem to 








Two Fools Without a Single Thought 


be called for. It will invariably 
include right of way rules, which 
provide for precedence, driving 
directions for the automobile 
operator, speed regulations and 
many others. It will also provide 





Licenses Suspended 
Op. under influence 
Reckless driving ............ 
Evading Responsibility 
Fatal Accidents 

Other Causes 


Total Cars registered 
Total Operators 


Percentage of 
Operators suspended 


141,466 
156,467 


penalties for violations. It must 
be simple and to the point. 


aS 


Enforcement by Licensing System 


IN many jurisdictions in the 
United States, especially in the 
Eastern group of States, includ- 
ing New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia, the 
cperators licensing system is a 
part of the enforcement machin- 
ery. It is a powerful weapon. 
When coupled with an examina- 
tion of new operators, it provides 
for discard of unfit persons and 
insures that those who are ac- 
cepted know the laws and are 
qualified. It ought not to be a 
revenue measure. Wherever 
there is such a system it follows 
that the operator’s license is 
worth something to the man who 
has it. He has earned it; he 
carries it as evidence. To deprive 
him of it for a wrong action of 
his constitutes severe punishment. 
So this method of enforcement, 
in the states enumerated, is built 
up around the suspension and 
revocation of operators’ licenses. 
Its adoption is not urged as a 
matter of abstract principle. It 
should be considered in the light 
of desirability when conditions 
have arisen for which ordinary 
police punishment is insufficient. 

Suspensions of operators’ li- 
censes are extensively used as a 
part of the disciplinary system in 
each of the states mentioned. The 
table of suspensions for Connecti- 
cut, as a statistical example, is as 
follows: 


1922 
394 
110 

57 
181 
1,093 


1,835 


160,829 
171,475 


1924 
1,022 
3,003 

191 
262 
3,279 


7,757 


224,691 
241,305 





189,965 
213,395 


1+% 2.4% 3.2% 
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(To Right) Bad Visibility 
Before Improvement. 


(Below) Same Road After 
Having Been Given Expert 
Attention. 





Group of Finest of Connecticut Highway Patrol 


And until August first in 1925, 
254,153 operators’ licenses have 
been issued and of these, 4,505 
have been suspended with a car 
registration of 237,324. 


ee 
City Traffic 


THE traffic participant is entitled 
to an officer’s order to go or stop, 
turn or speed up. There usually 
is no trouble with moving traffic 
where he is present. City signal 
systems to take the place of men, 
have been often installed; these 
are good but not equal to human 
direction and the cities which 
rely upon them find they must be 
supplemented by actual police 
presence, 
a 


Highway Patrol 


A GOOD highway patrol is, now- 
adays, a necessity on every high- 
way where a motor vehicle can 


run. Many broad principles find 
application in its organization 
and management. 

It should not be built up and 
maintained in too strict a spirit 
of economy. The officers must be 
well paid and equipped. A man 
for highway patrol work must 
have character; be slow to anger; 
pleasant of address but withal 
firm and just in decision. He 
should be able to ride a motor 
cycle of any pattern without a 
side car; drive any make of car; 
be somewhere between the heights 
of 5’ 8” and 6’ with a tendency 
towards the short stocky type 
because a man of medium size 
has, in experience, proven to be 
less apt to be hurt than his taller 
‘brother. 


The greatest single asset is 
friendliness with a smile. The 
citizen must be made to realize 
that he has an official friend, upon 
whom he can call without too 


much red tape, who has power 
behind him, who will come and 
do the best he can to help him out 
in whatever difficulty has arisen. 

On the highway the officer 
ought to scrutinize traffic sharply. 
No passing from the rear in dan- 
gerous places, on curves where the 
sight line is obscured or near the 
tops of hills can be tolerated for 
there the unwary are apt to be 
caught. 


It is not unusual to see a fast 
speeder force cars, operated by 
timid or cautious persons, out of 
the road without his being even 
conscious of the fact. Therefore, 
it is necessary and proper to down 
fast speeding and to enforce 
against it as a part of the reckless 
driving statute. In the enforce- 
ment of the reckless driving law, 
however, it must be kept in mind 
that the modern car is a much 
better machine than formerly ex- 
isted and is capable of being 
driven safely at a greater speed 
than the cars of five or ten years 
ago. It has better controls and is 
better put to-gether in every re- 
spect and, consequently, is a safer 
vehicle. 

ees 


Slow Cars 


THE operator of a slow car, 
meaning thereby a car the speed 
of which is much slower than the 
speed of the traffic in which it 
Continued on page 31 





Insurance in South America 


Interesting Facts and Statistics About Argentina 
ARTICLE IV 


By WILLIAM A. REID 








Barrach Bridge Over the 
Riochuela, Buenos Aires 


it possible to 

superimpose the form 

4 of Argentina upon that 

f of the United States, 

“J one end of the South 
American Republic 

would rest in mid Gulf of Mexico; 
the other would reach almost to 
the shore of Hudson Bay. Buenos 
Aires, with its 2,000,000 popula- 
tion might be about where St. 
Louis stands, while the Argentine 
Andes would be in Virginia and 
the Carolinas. The population of 
Argentina today is reaching to 
the 10,000,000 mark, or some- 
thing like nine persons per square 
mile. The country, as most people 
know, is largely a prairie land, 
but the territory extending to the 
tops of the Andes is rugged in the 
extreme. By many persons, Ar- 
gentina is regarded as the most 
modernized of all the South 
American nations; it is over her 
vast level areas that modern farm 
machinery is operated more ex- 
tensively than elsewhere on the 


South American continent. And 
—* 
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Argentina is Almost as Long as the 
Northern Hemisphere 


it is also true that the republic 
possesses more miles of railway 
than any of her sister countries 
—about 23,000 miles. 

Buenos Aires has more people 
from the United States than any 
other South American city, or 
approximately 2,000 according to 
latest estimates. British resi- 
dents, however, form a far great- 
er percentage of English speaking 
people, and in the whole republic 
there may be about 30,000 from 
the British Isles. And incident- 
ally, Great Britain furnished 














National Government House, 
Buenos Aires 


capital for building more or less 
80 per cent of the country’s rail- 
ways; and these facts taken as a 
whole indicate the strong pre- 
eminence of British prestige. 





RECENT years have seen im- 
portant strides in the insurance 
field of Argentina. All branches 
of security have entered the busi- 
ness arena and returns seem to 
warrant the belief that there is 
a growing tendency to further 
safeguard life and property. Tak- 
ing six leading Argentine com- 
panies and their business for the 
year 1924 we have the following 
table: 


Net Profits Dividend 
Per Cent 
8 


Pesos 
La Buenos Aires 31,186 
La Mundial 12 
Gallicia y Rio de 
la Plata ; 
La Rural E 12 
La Inmobiliaria x 20 
Franco Argentina....244,833 6 
The Argentine Government fig- 
ures for the previous year, 1923, 
give the total of business done by 
insurance companies as 10 per 
cent higher than in 1922. The 
same authority shows that during 
1923 the collected premiums were 
as follows: 
National 
Companies 
17,503,018.60 
4,214,399.15 
3,018,584.43 
17,360,755.20 
13,967,378.92 
199,088.13 


Foreign 
Companies 
9,208,318.84 
1,942,658.49 

349,068.92 
3,718,989.38 
1,564,745.93 

74,637.36 


56,263,224.33 16,858,418.92 

These figures represent the Ar- 

gentine peso, which is normally 

worth about 44 cents United 
States money. 


Accident 

Life 

Hail, etc 
Live Stock.. 





Soca 


STATISTICS supplied the writer 
by one of the well known com- 
panies doing business in Argen- 
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the figures are not later than the 
end of the year 1923. They are 
as follows: 


Amount 

in Force 
Pre: Smee ee $5,335,981,030 
Marine Insurance ... ... wae 


Accident Insurance ... 
Life Insurance 
Misc. Insurance 


Amounts are in Argentine 
Pesos, the normal value as com- 
pared with the United States 
Dollar being about 44 cents. 

Although the first American 
fire insurance company entered 
Argentina only about half a dozen 
years ago, there are four large 
American corporations in the field 
today, and each one appears to be 
doing a fair amount of business. 
But Argentine companies possess 
an advantage over foreign com- 
panies in several respects. For 
instance, no deposit with the 
Argentine government is required 
for doing business; the usual 


tina are illuminating although license for the year is from 2,000 














View of Buenos Aires Shipping 


170,217,089 
125,483,334 
456,084,341 


Central Market of Buenos Aires, 
Showing the Wool Section 


Premiums 


ai 
$26,711,387 
6,157,057 
3,367,655 
21,079,744 161,207 
15,532,124 101,704 


to 4,000 pesos if operating in one 
class of risks, with an additional 
1,000 or 2,000 pesos for each addi- 
tional risk handled; and third, 
taxes levied on fire and marine 
premiums are only one and one- 
fourth per cent. 


Taxes 
$904,285 
198,704 
66,704 


375,819 


Soca 


NOW let us look at the require- 
ments that must be met by foreign 
companies that seek entrance to 
the Argentine field. These facts 
were obtained in the American 
Consulate General in Buenos 
Aires. 

“Any company wishing to write 
fire insurance in Argentina must 
deposit with the Argentine Gov- 
ernment the sum of 300,000 
pesos; if marine insurance alone 
is operated, the deposit is 150,000 
pesos; if both fire and marine, the 
total deposit is 400,000 pesos. 
(These and all other figures used 
in this report are given in Argen- 
tine paper currency, 1 peso of 
which equals $0.4246 United 
States currency). Any national 
debt securities may be deposited. 

“Foreign insurance companies 
pay, besides an initial registration 
fee of 200 pesos, an annual license 
of 4,000 pesos to 10,000 pesos for 
operating in one risk, the amount 
varying according to the volume 
of business transacted; for every 
additional risk operated in, there 
is a further charge of 2,000 pesos 
to 5,000 pesos. Thus, if a foreign 
company should write fire and 

Concluded on page 30 
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The Nigger in the Policy- 
Holder’s Woodpile 


HERE is a nigger in your security woodpile; 

a nimble and deft-fingered Senegambian who 

is abstracting, under cover, no small quantity 
of the protection for which you have paid. The fact 
that he is acting under authority of law does not 
make his depredations any less real, nor does it 
justify them in equity. 

The department of insurance is an established 
agency of every state government. It exists for 
the purpose of safe-guarding the policy-holder 
against the irresponsible and unscrupulous exploit- 
ers of the insurance field. No policy-holder objects 
to the fact that he is called upon to pay through 
taxation his share of the cost for maintaining such 
departments. It may be that he is not even aware 
of the fact that he pays it. In any case it is a fair 
charge. It is levied against the insurance company, 
and the latter collects it as part of the cost of the 
premium or deducts it from the dividend which 
goes to the insured. That, too, is fair enough. 


aSsZe 


BUT through the access which the state obtained 
to the contributions of the policy-holder by this 
method—on the original reasonable pretext of 
assessing the cost of its service to him—the nigger 
of special insurance taxation has found his way 
to the security woodpile, and year after year has 
been taking more and more of the policy-holder’s 
protection savings. 

In the July issue of this journal we published a 
table showing the special state insurance licenses, 
taxes and fees collected in the several states and 
in aggregate for the country for the year 1923— 
the latest year for which complete figures were 
available. Parallel with it we published a table 
showing the actual cost of maintaining the state 
insurance departments collecting these special 
taxes. The comparison developed the fact that the 
cost of maintenance was only 3.89 per cent of the 
total collected. In other words 96.11 per cent of 
these special levies on the thrift of the policy- 


holders went for other purposes than policy-holder 
service. 


WHEN these percentages are translated into 
dollar totals the discrepancy between cost and 
tribute becomes even more impressive. The aggre- 
gate collections for 1923 was $59,248,527.35; the 
aggregate expenditures of state insurance depart- 
ments was only $2,305,465.25. The state govern- 
ments, therefore, had collected from the -policy- 
holders $56,943,062.10 in excess of the cost of the 
service they were rendering them. 


This revenue was collected without cost to the 
governments, since the insurance companies are 
used as the agencies of collection. It is estimated 
the cost to them—which is, of course, the cost to 
the policy-holders—amounts to 15 per cent of the 
total collected. 
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WE MAY charitably assume that the legislators 
who have encouraged and abetted this Senegambian 
abstraction of sticks from the security woodpile 
of the policyholders are not—all of them—con- 
scious of what they are doing. Doubtless in their 
innocence of economics they persuade themselves 
that they are engaged in the virtuous act of “soak- 
ing the rich insurance companies”. They are not. 
They are really “soaking” the policy-holder instead. 
They are abstracting from the common fund to 
which he has contributed as a means of protection 
enough to purchase approximately $57,000,000 
worth of insurance. 


Keep in mind that we are not speaking of the 
real-estate or other regular taxes paid by the insur- 
ance companies, but of special imposts which have 
been devised as a method of obtaining revenue for 
all and sundry purposes along a line of least 
resistance, and under the cover of increased pre- 
miums or reduced dividends. 
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HIDDEN taxation is a vicious thing. It is an 
encouragement of extravagance on the part of 
taxing bodies, and of indifference on the part of 
the taxpayers. In order to obtain efficient and 
honest government the taxpayer ought to know 
what he is paying and how it is being spent. If 
he does not know what he pays he does not care 
about its spending. That is a situation wholly 
favorable to the extravagant and unscrupulous 
politician, and wholly contrary to the interests of 
the public. 

The states need revenue; they may need all they 
are taking from the policy-holders; but the validity 
of their needs will never be subject to proper check 
as long as they can get revenue by this under-cover 
method. Furthermore, conceding the needs to be 
legitimate, there is absolutely no justification in 
any righteous view of the policy-holder’s obligation 
to the state why he should be charged more than 
twenty times the cost of service in order to meet 
other expenses in which the state is involved. 

This inequity ought not to go without protest, 
and the policy-holders are the logical protestants. 
It is their woodpile which is being depleted. They 
should take steps to let the lawmakers of the 
forty-eight states know that they object, that they 
object emphatically. The Senegambian grows 
The time 


greedier and more efficient every year. 
to stop him is now. 















E ARE in the Season of 
\ \ early shadows and long 
evenings. The time for put- 
tering around the garden is at an 
end. The after-supper run in the 
old bus is not so attractive as it 
was when the weather was warm- 
er, the fields greener and the 
trees in full leaf. 

Do you remember the long fall 
and winter evenings in the old 
days? They were family circle 
evenings. Dad with his pipe and 
his newspaper; mother with her 
book or her mending; Fred and 
Bob and Alice studying their les- 
sons, playing Parchessi or Au- 
thors, while Baby Beth erected 
her toppling structures of picture 
blocks on the living room floor. 
There was a cheerful blaze in the 
fire-place, and a reading lamp 
with a lithographed paper shade 
on the center table; and there was 
a sense of coziness and comrade- 
ship pervading all. 
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SOMETIMES Dad would fold 
away his paper, take his pipe 
from his mouth, knock the ashes 
out on the grate, and tell a story. 
Sometimes he would talk over 
things with mother while younger 
ears listened and wondered about 
the problems which the grown-ups 
had to solve; getting, as they 
wondered, dimly, perhaps, but 
none the less surely, a feeling of 
how well it is to have a home, and 
a dad and a mother who can think 
and plan for everybody in it. 

All over America, in thousands 
of homes, a scene like that might 
be found any night of the year 
from October to April. It meant 
something very valuable to Amer- 
ican life. It represented what 
has been the source of most that 
is worth while in our institutions, 
in our ideals, in our citizenship— 
the influence of the home. 


Life-Lights on a Business Background 
The Days Grow Shorter 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


I RECALL when we counted so 
much upon this as a feature of 
American life, as a potent factor 
in American life, that it was made 
the appealing interest in adver- 
tising. What has happened to the 
once familiar picture of the 
family circle which the seller of 
everything from ginger-snaps to 
self-feeding stoves employed to 
catch the eye, evoke the sympathy 
and elicit the order of the buying 
public? It has disappeared. The 
influence of the home-circle in the 
realm of advertising is not rated 
as it used to be. Is it so rated 
anywhere else? 

There are times when [I fear 
not. There are times when I 
wonder what is going to be the 
consequence of the passing of the 
American home as an institution 
functioning powerfully for good 
in American life. 
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TODAY the tendency is to go out- 
side the home for everything but 
eating and sleeping. It is, of 
course, more so in the big cities 
than in smaller communities. In 
fact in the big cities the home has 
practically ceased to be more than 
a restaurant and lodging place. 
Even the Sunday dinner at home 
is disappearing, and you find 
whole families parading around a 
cafeteria, each member with a 
tray, from Big Bruin down to tiny 
bear. There is something to be 
said for that if it saves mother 
from a morning spent in the kit- 
chen over a hot range, and an 
afternoon of dish-washing; but it 
is not helping to retain the influ- 
ence of the home. 

The automobile, the movies, the 
social affairs of school and 
church and club—mother’s club 
and dad’s club—all call us out of 
the home. The competition with 
its possible attractions is great, 


and we are making too little of 
the latter. Indeed many have 
given up the struggle. About the 
only modern invention which has 
reenforced the home is radio. 
That is one reason why I believe 
strongly in radio, if the tuning 
in is done with discretion. Even 
when it brings the strains of a 
jazz orchestra, jazz is safer in the 
home circle than at the neighbor- 
hood dance hall. 
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THE lengthening evenings pro- 
voke these thoughts. I believe 
American life needs the influence 
of the home. I am convinced we 
cannot permit it to be sapped and 
evaporated and disappointed by 
the thousand and one external 
attractions and distractions, if we 
want to ensure the happiness and 
prosperity of America. We can- 
not turn the secular education of 
the boy over to the state, his 
religious education over to the 
Sunday-school and his leisure time 
occupation over to the Scout mas- 
ter and expect the best results. 
Nothing can take the place or do 
the work of the home for the 
shaping of character in childhood, 
and no man who hopes to see his 
youngsters achieve finely in the 
making—not of a.livelihood only 
—hbut a life, can afford to let the 
job of fitting them be parcelled 
out to others. Dad has something 
more to do than pay the bills; 
mother has something more to do 
than run the house—the creating 
of a home atmosphere, warm, 
friendly, attractive, breathing the 
intimacies of confidence and com- 
radeship and cooperation is the 
supreme task. 

I am wondering whether some 
of us cannot try to make more of 
the home in these fall and winter 
months. It would be a big service 
to America, with a rich measure 
of reward for ourselves. 





What maintains one vice would bring up two children. 


Would you live with ease—do what you ought, not what you please. 





—Benjamin Franklin. 








Drawing by Dom J. Lavin 























“Keeler’s Getting 
a Call From Mar- 
quette, Sir. They 
Think the ‘Grand Marais’ 
is in Trouble off Keweenaw” 








From Mast to Mast 


By EDWIN BALMER 


Author of “Keeban,’ “The Breath of Scandal,” 
“Resurrection Rock,” ete. 


T HAD been cold, even for 

December, on Superior. At 

eleven o’clock in the morning, 
when Captain Clem Milter noticed 
the thermometer, the mercury 
was away down below zero, with 
a good gale blowing. Snow was 
in the wind; but there was noth- 
ing to bother sight or start the 
steam whistle. Captain Milter 
stood on the bridge of the 
“Blaine,” one of the big ore- 
carriers of the Red Arrow Line, 
and gazed out at the “Howell,” 
her sister ship, which was steam- 
ing steadily on about two miles 
ahead and as much more to the 
north. 

“What’s that?” he shouted to 
Tinsman, the second mate, whose 
words, as he climbed up to the 
bridge beside his skipper, had 
been whipped away by the gale. 

“Keeler’s getting a call from 
Marquette, sir! They think the 
‘Grand Marais’ is in trouble off 
Keweenaw!” Keeler was the 
radio man on the “Blaine.” “Not 
sure, though, sir! Here’s the 


message!” 
intel oe 


THE captain held out his hand 
for the paper. 

Signals from steamer in extreme 
distress registered this station (it 
read). Incomplete or badly interfered 
with. This station immediately an- 
swered, but continued to receive only 
weak and interrupted signals, ac- 
companied repeated calls distress. A 
private station Keweenaw claims defi- 
nitely made out name “Marais” and in- 
formation “helpless off Copper.” Mes- 
sage picked up, however, by amateur 
installation copper miner’s son, and 
may not be reliable. If reliable may 
refer Copper Falls, Keweenaw. Amateur 
also made reply and received repeated 
distress signals, after which all signals 
ceased. 

Package freighter “Grand Marais,” 
master Henry Stanton, Boynton and 
Downey, mates, nineteen crew, left this 
port yesterday 4 P.M., for Duluth; 
met heavy ice but got through; passed 
Granite Island light 8:30 P.M. Vessel 
making distress signal may be “Grand 
Marais” helpless somewhere off Kewee- 
naw. Tugs attempting leave this port 
are meeting very heavy ice. All vessels 
passing Keweenaw warned watch for 
signals or boats. or wreckage “Grand 
Marais.” 
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MILTER turned his head. “Tell 
"em we expect to reach position 


they’ve reported ‘bout three 
o'clock,” he called. “Tell ’em we'll 
make sure nobody’s there before 
we go on.” 

Tinsman nodded and climbed 
down. The old captain turned 
once more to the north, his keen 
blue eyes sweeping the shortening 
horizon. The snow was about to 
set in! Beneath him the vessel 
was pitching and rolling in the 
ever-rising wind. The “Grand 
Marais” helpless off Keweenaw in 
that wind and sea! Twenty-two 
men aboard her! He knew none 
of them, except Stanton and 
Boynton by name, but he knew 
the ship—an old, high-decked 
steamer, white-painted and most- 
ly wood, with old machinery, un- 
doubtedly ; just the sort of hooker 
to snap her shaft or burst a main 
feed pipe in a blow; and then, 
God help her, with that ugly, 
rocky coast of Keweenaw down 
wind and her high, wooden sides 
catching the gale. 

The day was the fourth of 
December, at the very end of the 
season of possible navigation on 





Superior. Officially, the ports of 
Marquette, Ashland, L’Anse, and 
Passage Island already were 
closed, and, in physical fact, 
locked and sealed with ice. Duluth, 
far to the west, and protected by 
the west gales from the onslaught 
of floes, might remain “open”— 
that meant passable—for a week 
yet, but the Soo in the East, to- 
ward which the “Blaine” was 
headed, was fast freezing. The 
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Abaft the bridge, the “Blaine’s” 
steam whistle burst the three 
short blasts of a steamer under 
way through snow; and back on 
the wind from the northeast came 
the sound of thé“‘Howell’s” steam 
whistle. 

eos 


UNTIL two o’clock nothing more 
was to be heard, and nothing at 
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Soo, of course, is the gate of 
the Great Lakes. When it | 
closes, Superior is shut. So 
each of the dozen ships still 
left on the lake was racing to 
reach the Soo and get through 
before the freeze-up. 

“Tce; drift ice ahead, sir!” 
came back the hail from the 
lookout in the bow. 
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MILTER saw it at almost the 
same moment—more of that 
floe which he had sighted be- 
fore the snow had shut out 
everything. No danger to the 
“Blaine” from that in deep 
water; so he held his helm 
where it was. While the 
ice, tossed backed from the 
“Blaine’s” sides, rode on the 
waves and drummed upon the 
long, resounding sides of his 
ship, Milter repeated to him- 
self, “. . . . after which all 
signals ceased.” The requiem 
of how many ships and how 
many good men! 

Perhaps, though, the “Grand 
Marais” was helpless and un- 
able even to send radio signals, 
but still floated; in that event 
—and it was the only one 
which offered Milter hope of 
arriving in time to be of any use 
—the “Grand Marais” must be 
being blown upon the rocks of 
Keweenaw. 

“Fosdick’s been warned, too, of 
course,” Milter shouted to Tins- 
man when the second mate re- 
turned. Fosdick was captain of 
the “Howell,” the sister ship, 
now lost from sight in the snow. 

“Yes, sir! He’s replied to Mar- 
quette like we have.” 


“Helping Each Other Tear Themselves Loose 
From the Icy Spars” 


all was to be seen; the radio bore 
no more signals having to do 
with the “Grand Marais” or 
efforts for its relief except that, 
about half past one, Marquette 
wirelessed that the tugs, which 
had been trying to leave the har- 
bor, had given it up. 


“He Knew There Was No Possible Help 
From the Shore in Such a Storm” 


Drawings by Dom J. Lavin 
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At two o’clock—in accordance 
with the agreement by which 
Captains Milter and Fosdick were 
to inform each other of any 
change of course or speed—Fos- 
dick wirelessed to the “Blaine”: 
“IT am making fourteen knots; 
bearing now east-north-east.” 

This meant that after more 
than a hundred miles of safe 
going, there was creeping in on 
them from the south the ugly, 
barbed point of Keweenaw, all 
mountain, mine, rock, and 
deadly shoal. Here, if a skip- 
per is weak, or not sure of 
himself, he longs to edge off 
and off. Of course it is, in 
such weather, the safe and 
sensible thing to do; that was 
what Fosdick was doing. 
“East - north-east.” He’d 
pointed north of his previous 
course. North! God knows, 
the “Grand Marais” could not 
be there! 

Clement Milter realized 
this, and himself did different- 
ly from Fosdick without con- 
tempt or feeling himself 
superior. Fosdick was a good 
navigator and, by all the rec- 
ords of the Red Arrow ledg- 
ers, a far better man than 
Clem Milter. 
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THOUGH a dozen boards of 
trade from Duluth to Buffalo 
had voted Milter thanks and 
praise for his seamanship and 
courage in saving life on the 
lakes; though his testimonial 
gold watches—which his wife 
wound every morning for him 
—ticked on the drawer in his 
Charlevoix cottage like time- 
pieces in a pawnbroker’s window, 
yet the stern, unemotional balance 
sheets of the Red Arrow line 
proved that he was by far the 
most extravagant of its skippers, 
and the “Blaine” the most unreli- 
able ship of the line. Reliable, 
with Clem Milter aboard? The 
Lord knew that when any craft 
called for help anywhere from 
Granite Point to Pancake shoals, 
Clem Milter was never going to 
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keep in mind a little matter like 
an appointment for four thousand 
tons of iron in Chicago. 

Consequently, in the seasons of 
high costs and hard money, he 
could no longer be forgiven. That 
incident with the “Nerenden” 
finally had exhausted patience 
with him. There, the ““Nerenden,” 
had been, hard and fast aground 
on Gull Island, with her crew in 
no real danger; but Milter had 
gone in to try to help them. He 
had accomplished nothing. The 
“Nerenden” broke in two and her 
crew got away in their own boats. 
So Milter scraped his bottom for 
nothing, and brought his ship, 
almost in a sinking state, into 
Duluth, where it required twenty 
days in dock for repairs at appal- 
ling figures. Now the “Blaine” 
was out, with Milter on the 
bridge; but no one knew better 
than he that in all human prob- 
ability it was his last run. For 
the sake of his long service with 
the line, the directors were let- 
ting him finish the season be- 
fore they would “retire” him— 
with a testimonial dinner perhaps. 
Young Heron, his mate, would be 
on the bridge next April. 
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MILTER, while holding his own 
course, to keep his ship close to 
the Keweenaw rocks, wondered 
only whether he was actually be- 
coming too old and emotional; he 
wondered if going in, at risk of 
his own ship, to help another was 
becoming a curse to him. But he 
held his course close and each 
minute closer to the shoals of 
Keweenaw. 

At three o’clock he reached the 
position off the point on the cape 
known as Copper Falls. That is, 
by dead reckoning he was there. 
He could not see the shore, for 
the snow was scudding thick, as 
at noon; the wind was straight 
down from the north and blow- 
ing a blizzard. The thermometer 
had dropped to five below zero; 
and the “Blaine,” as she rolled, 
was heavier bow and stern by 
mounting tons of ice. Fosdick at 
the same time had reached the 
probable position of the “Grand 
Marais,” he reported by wireless 
to Marquette. He reported to 
Milter that he had slowed to seven 
knots and was circling to left in 
his search for the ship. 

For three hours without en- 
countering each other—without 
the steam whistle of one being 
heard by the other—the two 
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vessels searched for the “Grand 
Marais,” for boats or wreckage, 
and found nothing. 
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AT six o’clock the storm was still 
blowing; the gale, if anything, 
was increasing; and the ther- 
mometer showed ten below. Night 
had come then, of course—the 
blackest of black nights penciled 
with white where the snow scur- 
ried in front of the searchlight, 
but elsewhere blind-black and 
thick. The “Howell” for some 
time had been talking with Mar- 
quette; of course Keeler on the 
“Blaine” picked up both sides of 
the exchange. » Fosdick inquired 
whether Marquette had any orig- 
inal information — except the 
broken messages said to have been 
received by the boy who made 
the first report—that the ship in 
trouble was the “Grand Marais” 
off Copper Falls. “No”, Marquette 
admitted. Then Fosdick wanted 
to know whether there was any 
reliable evidence that any ship 
was in trouble off Keweenaw. 

‘‘No,’’ Marquette admitted 
again. The “Grand Marais” had 
left Marquette last night, and 
since eight-thirty had not been 
heard from; but, except for the 
patched-up “strays” which the 
boy had relayed, there was no 
proof that the original distress 
signals recorded at Marquette 
were made by her or by any vessel 
off Keweenaw or elsewhere in 
Superior. At about that time, a 
ship on Lake Michigan, the “Elen- 
wood” had been making distress 
signals. It was possible that these 
were the strays picked up by 
Marquette. 

The minute later, the “Howell” 
wirelessed, therefore: 

Have searched supposed position of 
ship possibly “Grand Marais” for three 


hours, hearing no signals and finding 
no evidence of wreck. 


At that time, accordingly, the 
“Howell” abandoned the search, 
and proceeded on her course for 
the Soo. Heron, who had gone 
off duty above when Tinsman be- 
gan his watch, in person brought 
the information to Milter, who 
had been continuously on the 
bridge since two o’clock. 
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THE spurt of warmth and 
strength which sustained Milter 
when first he received the news 
of men in danger calling to him, 
had exhausted itself long ago; he 
was nerveless and weak now, and 
very cold. Even the hot black 


coffee brought him in a bottle, and 
of which he drank a quart had 
ceased to stimulate him—but he 
would not go in. He wanted to 
be out where he could hear for 
himself whether on the wind 
there came the echo of shots or 
screams of men in open boats, 
and to see, as the searchlight 
shifted here and there, whether 
it lighted anything which might 
be wreckage. 

Young Heron, who had been 
below long enough to get warm, 
came up beside him. “The 
‘Howell’s’ going on, sir!” he yelled 
at Milter. ‘“Fosdick’s just heard 
from Marquette that probably the 
‘Grand Marais’ wasn’t in trouble 
at all. They think now it was 
signals from the ‘Elenwood’ over 
on Michigan.” 

“How’s that?” Milter called 
back, and made Heron tell him in 
detail. 

“So you see, sir,” Heron fin- 
ished, speaking the word of ad- 
dress to his skipper but just as 
though to a child—or a very old 
man. “There’s no use looking 
for the ‘Grand Marais’ here. Fos- 
dick’s gone on; the Soo’s still open. 
We ought to go on now, sir!” 
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MILTER felt himself giving in; 
how easy and agreeable to go on! 
All you’d have to do was to set 
your course north a bit to clear, 
without danger, those Keweenaw 
rocks you’d been hugging for 
three hours; and stop listening 
and straining your eyes and wor- 
rying; you’d go below and get 
warm and strong again. Go on! 
Take your ship through the Soo, 
as Fosdick was taking his, and to 
Chicago, as your directors paid 
you to do. 

“The ‘Howell’s’ gone on, sir,” 
young Heron’s voice shouted 
again, in his impatience with a 
stubborn old man. “We’re going 
on now?” 

Clem Milter shook his head. 
“We’ve been standing out too far 
all the time,” he said. “Of course 
we couldn’t find ’em. They’re 
blown aground!” 

And he descended now to his 
pilothouse to be within grip of 
his wheel, as he bore his ship 
about and swung closer to that 
lee shore of rock and shoal, which 
he could not see. 

In that position, the lead could 
help him hardly at all, as everyone 
knows who has any familiarity 
with soundings in Superior; for, 
off Keweenaw, the water runs 
deep—eighty fathoms—and nine- 








ty almost to the shore; then, from 
five hundred feet below you, the 
rocks rise and, if you’re on them, 
that’s all. Hearing could not help 
him that night; for every shore 
signal was down wind; the sound 
of the surf was down wind; and 
sight was almost a useless sense 
that night. As Milter piloted his 
ship, he reckoned subsconsciously 
how far he steamed in this direc- 
tion, subtracted from it the drift 
of the gale, allowed for the swing 
of the waves, and this told him 
where he was. Thus, for three 
hours more, he guided the 
“Blaine,” with four thousand tons 
of ore in her hold, up the hidden 
coast of Keweenaw, turned and 
came back. 

By nine o’clock, the young men 
—Heron and Tinsman—were cer- 
tain he was crazy, and talked 
about taking the ship from him. 
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THEY did not guess it, but at 
times they might have taken it 
almost without a struggle; for 
the old man felt himself spent at 
last, and beaten. He was encoun- 
tering ice almost ceaselessly now, 
and more and heavier ice heaped 
up before the “‘Blaine’s” bows all 
the time and the night was bitter 
cold. At nine o’clock, thinking of 
Fosdick, he realized that the 
“Howell” by that hour had turned 
Manitou Island and was out in 
open water again on the free, 
southeast reach for the Soo; by 
morning Fosdick would be in the 
bay and moving in his turn to 
the locks. Fosdick—Milter reck- 
oned—would get his ship through 
to Chicago. But Clem Milter 
knew that now he would never 
get the “Blaine” out of Superior; 
these last three hours of night 
and cold had determined that. He 
realized that by his own choice, 
and his own will, he had finally 
condemned himself with the Red 
Arrow Line. 

His wife, he thought, would un- 
derstand him, and, for what he 
tried to do, love him as much, 
though he had ruined himself by 
it; but his boys—he thought— 
would only be sorry for him when 
they heard. They would say they 
were proud; but Clem suspected 
that they could not help feeling 
contemptuous of him for getting 
so little out of his long, hard life. 
Neither of them would have any- 
thing to do with the water. Walt 
was in the real-estate business in 
Detroit, and Clem owned a garage 
in Chicago; they were on their 
way to becoming rich; they would 
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not be left at the end of their 
lives with nothing but a drawer- 
ful of watches to wind, and a 
cottage window to sit in and see 
the ships go by. 


Soe 


AT nine o’clock, the men of the 
“Grand Marais”—those who sur- 
vived—had about given up hope 
of rescue. Of the twenty-two 
who had left Marquette, seven 
remained—five clinging to the 
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was written. The picture will 
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house which the artist has drawn 
for the cover of this issue. This 
property is insured in the Mer- 
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foremast, two in the aftermast. 
Of the missing, six had been lost 
in the smash of the yawl when 
they attempted to get away from 
the sinking “Grand Marais’; the 
rest probably were swept off as 
the water came over. None of 
the seven survivors knew. Of 
the five on the foremast, no one 
knew, even, how many had 
reached the spars of the after- 
mast; of the two aft, neither 
knew more than that some men 
were on the foremast. 

Among the five, an oiler named 
Eldridge had a pocket flashlight, 
which he burned now and then. 
But communication between the 
masts was impossible; for the 
vessel had sunk in about thirty 
feet of water, with only her masts 
above the waves. Her master and 
second mate were among the 
missing, so First Mate Boynton, 
a man about thirty years old, 
assumed what command there 
was. This consisted chiefly in 
attempts to keep up the courage 
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of the men, and in taking away 
the flashlight from Eldridge so he 
would not burn it out when no- 
body was about to see. 
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BOYNTON knew the lakes well, 
and guessed pretty closely the 
“Grand Marais’” position. He 
knew that tonight there was no 
possible help from the shore; for 
it is a lonely, ugly stretch in 
there, with nothing but copper 
mines up in the hills. No one 
could possibly see them from the 
hills ; and if someone guessed they 
were there, nobody could come 
out in small boats through the 
ice-filled water. 

The sole hope was from the 
lake; and every man could remem- 
ber, without need of Boynton’s 
reminding, that after the “Grand 
Marais” had become helpless, 
unable even to blow, they had 
heard the blasts of a steam whis- 
tle, which they distinguished as 
coming from a_ vessel which 
seemed to be searching for them. 
Shots had been fired on the 
“Grand Marais”, in response; 
rockets sent up and tar barrels 
burned; the Grand Marais”, when 
overwhelmed by water, with her 
firehold flooded, had gone down 
with an oil barrel burning on her 
forward deck. But no one had seen 
it for the blinding snow; so, 
about five o’clock it had seemed 
that the steamer which had been 
blowing had gone on; but at seven 
o’clock, more than an hour after 
the “Grand Marais” struck the 
reef, everyone on the foremast 
had clearly heard the regular, 
strong blasts of a steam whistle; 
every man on both masts had 
yelled himself to exhaustion 
screaming in the. wind to make 
the vessel hear, and Boynton 
burned Eldridge’s battery con- 
tinuously, waving the little light 
above his head as long as the 
whistle could be heard. But it 
had gone. 

esos 


NOW they were covered with ice, 
all of them; some—the weakest 
and most despairing—froze to the 


mast and could not move. But 
Boynton kept his arms free and 
kept Eldridge and Svenson, who 
were next him, somewhat free; 
for it was not in Boynton to give 
up. Yet it seemed of no possible 
use. For almost three hours— 
Boynton had a watch which he 
could see when he flashed El- 
dridge’s light—no one saw or 
heard anything. Then two of 
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them heard, at the same time, a 
steam whistle, closer than ever 
before. 


That brought some of the blood 
back to Boynton’s freezing limbs; 
he called out to the men, who had 
sunk into a stupor, that the ship 
had come back for them. He 
yelled and got them to yell—cries 
which were hardly whispers now. 
No one could hear them; no one 
could see Eldridge’s dim little 
light, he knew. Yet the ship came 
closer; her master, whoever he 
might be, was bringing her along 
almost on the shoals, swinging 
her searchlight before her. Oh, 
pull, pull the light this way! It 
seemed to Boynton, with his 
numbed hands outstretched, he 
must reach that beam and drag it 
to him. How close it came, 
sweeping through the snow, and 
yet missed them. They screamed; 
but the light did not halt or 
waver ; it swept on; then God sent 
it back. It caught them; the 
green glare was in their faces and 
they saw one another; saw the 
mast, the ice which covered them. 
They saw, and they were seen! 
Now the light was gone to the 
aftermast; it gleamed on the 
water between them where the 
hull ought to be. Loud, shore, 
and again and again the steam 
whistle of the vessel blew, telling 
them that they were seen. Then 
they saw that the steamer was an 
ore carrier, deep laden. 


aoa 


CLEM MILTER, on his _ice- 
crusted bridge, stared down the 
beam of his searchlight, trying 
to see whether some of the figures 
moved. The masts were a quar- 
ter of a mile from the “Blaine”; 
for the snow had thinned again 
with the coming of the night cold 
and one could see with the search- 
light for several hundred yards. 
Milter could see that the masts 
themselves were shaking from the 
impact of the water; he could see 
shadows cast by the searchlight, 
shifting; but he could not be con- 
fident that what he saw was any 
man moving. Seven men seemed 
to be there. 

“Seven!” said Heron to Milter. 

“Seven!” counted Tinsman. 
“Five on one mast; two on the 
other.” 

He looked at the lake, at the 
masts, and back to Milter; it was 
plain to him, as it was to Heron 
and everyone else on the “Blaine” 
that, if those on the masts lived, 
there was only one possible way 
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to save them: the “Blaine” must 
go in beside those spars in that 
ice-filled, gale-swept sea. Too 
frightful a risk for anyone to take 
unless he was sure he was going 
to rescue men who still lived; too 
frightful a risk in any case, per- 
haps. 

Tinsman gazed at the masts 
again, and suddenly jerked. 

“A flash there, sir! A light! 


See it!” 
eo 


THERE on the mast to the left 
which at that instant was dark 
as the searchlight played on the 
water, a dim, yellow glow showed 
and vanished, and showed again. 

“IT see it,” Milter said, and 
found himself strong again in his 
triumph and joy—and under the 
new challenge which was now put 
to him. 

“They’re alive there sir, “Heron 
said, and turned away and went 
down to order what must be done; 
for he knew Milter was taking 
the “Blaine” in. 

“They’re alive there; yes,” 
Milter said aloud, but to himself. 
“It’s like the ‘Kelwin’.” Memo- 
ries again, you see; the grip of 
the past on him. Well, he knew 
just what to do. Twenty-six 
years ago, when he had become 
master of the “Patrick Way’, he 
had put her beside the “Kelwin”, 
sunk like the “Grand Marais” in 
about five fathoms of water and 
with the seas going over her; and 
had taken off five men. Seven 
were here, and on two masts, not 
just one. The “Patrick Way” had 
been light in ballast that night; 
the “Blaine”, besides being longer 
and bigger, was heavy with four 
thousand tons of ore. That was 
another difference, but not all dis- 
advantage. The “Blaine”, there- 
fore, was steadier. 


oz 


THUS Clem Milter half recol- 
lected, half thought out his plan 
as he climbed down to his pilot- 
house. That night, on the “Pat- 
rick Way”, he had taken the 
wheel; and now himself he took 
the ‘“Blaine’s’’. Steady and 
strong — how strong she was, 
how powerful and dependable her 
engines, even when reduced now 
to half speed and now to half that 
again. He was comparing his 
task of handling the “Blaine”— 
you see—not with his ordinary 
daily work, but with that night 
on the “Patrick Way”. And how 
that load of ore deadened the 
shock of the waves and lessened 








the swing of the wind; it was like 
a platform tonight, his deck, com- 
pared with that leaping, swaying, 
tossing deck of the old “Patrick 
Way”. But he was drawing more 
water; the “Way” wanted barely 
three fathoms; now he must have 
more than four. Ten he had; now 
eight; six! Five and a half! 
Five! Ah, six again! That’s 
better; he must remember that. 
He needed near five fathoms, not 
the scant three which would float 
the “Patrick Way”; and when the 
waves dropped you, you needed 
a full fathom more to spare. He 
must remember he was not back 
on the old “Patrick Way”, though 
here on the masts just ahead and 
now closer, closer, steadily closer, 
were men—five men tearing them- 
selves, and helping each other pull 
themselves, free from those ice- 
covered spars, so they could drop 
on his deck as he offered it under 
them—just as they had dropped 
on the “Patrick Way’s.” 


Soe 


ONE; now two together; two 
more. Heron, there, caught that 
last man; good man, Heron—or 
he’d been carried away. Two 
more were fallen there on ‘the 
fore-deck. From the other mast, 
of course. Out now; out, steady! 
Not even a touch of the hull of 
the “Blaine” against the hull, 
below the waves, of the “Grand 
Marais”. Partly that was the 
angle the “Grand Marais” spars 
had leaned to lakeward; partly 
it was the steadying weight of 
that iron ore; partly it must have 
been something an old man 
learned twenty-six years ago 
when he was young and master 
of the “Patrick Way”. 

“Ten fathoms, sir!” Now, fif- 
teen; twenty; Now, no bottom 
with a twenty-fathom line! That 
meant he had brought the 
“Blaine” in and out again, and 
safely in deep water once more; 
just as, twenty-six years ago, 
he’d brought off the “Patrick 
Way”. As good a man as ever 
... no, after all; not quite. For 
twenty-six years ago, when he’d 
brought out the “Patrick Way”, 
he’d stepped back from the wheel 
and handed it over when he was 
through; but to-night they had to 
take it from him. His head fell 
over, and he fainted there. 

They flashed “things” about 
Clement Milter from mast to mast 
all over the lake that night; for 
about Superior, as nowhere else, 
they could appreciate what Milter 
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The Trend of Business 


Evidences of Continued Prosperity 


By RICHARD S. CONWAY, 


Vice-President, Brookmire Economic Service, New York, N. Y. 


HE record of business activi- 
T ties for the United States 

during August show a con- 
tinuance of the mixed trend 
which was evident in July. Some 
of the factors measuring the busi- 
ness situation continued favorable 
and others unfavorable. However, 
of the two which were unfavor- 
able; namely, the downward 
movement of commodity prices 
and the decrease in unfilled orders 
of the steel corporation, it should 
be at once noted that the latter 
made so small a move as to be 
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almost negligible. Commodity 
prices, on the other hand, showed 
a very definite decline, which 
centered largely upon agricultural 
commodities. Grains have shown 
a further decline since the first of 
September, which is quite spectac- 
ular with regard to wheat, but is 
to some extent counterbalanced 
by the seasonal strength in dairy 
products and the strong prices 
due to relatively short supply for 
cattle, hogs and lambs. 


Soca 


THE volume of goods produced 
in this country continues at a 
high level, as does also the move- 
ment of those goods into consump- 
tion, as shown by the very heavy 
carloadings of the railroads run- 
ning into record figures, not 
merely for this season of the year, 
but for all time. Manufacturers’ 
and jobbers’ shelves are still 
comparatively bare of stocks, al- 
though forward buying is begin- 


ning to show here and there. 
Finally, the index of building 
permits for the month of August, 
even after making allowance for 
the increase in population and in- 
creases in unit costs, was on a 
level equalled only six times in 
the last twenty-five years. Thus, 
four factors in determining the 
movement of business were defi- 
nitely favorable; one—unfavor- 
able, by so small a margin as to 
be practically evenly balanced; 
and the sixth—definitely down- 
ward. We may, therefore, anti- 
cipate from this composite a 
favorable trend for the volume of 
business for the next few months 
ahead. 


eon 
THIS outlook for continued pros- 


perity and continued good busi- 
ness is based upon two factors; 


first—a strong buying demand 
from farmers; and second—the 
present building and construction 
boom. So far as farm demand is 
concerned, it is evident that the 
farmer will have probably a little 
more money to spend this year 


than last. Attention has been 
centered in the last few days up- 
on the pronounced break in prices 
in the grain markets. The far- 
mer does not sell any of his grain 
upon the futures market, and it 
is these prices which have broken 
most drastically. Further, the 
farmer has been pretty well con- 
vinced that he is entitled to a good 
price for his wheat this year and 
will not be inclined to dump his 
grain except in case of necessity 
at present prices. So far as 
wheat is concerned, the price re- 
ceived by the farmers in the 
country will on the average run 
considerably higher than that re- 
ceived for the crop of 1924. Corn 
prices are, of course, materially 
under last year, but with the pres- 
ent outlook for both hogs and 
cattle, the corn farmer is going 
to use a large portion of his crop 
for feeding purposes. The present 
prices of corn and hogs indicate 
a spread of over forty-five cents 
a bushel in favor of feeding as 
against marketing. 


Livestock prices continue at a 
good level and the dairying indus- 
try seems to have recovered its 
slump of last year. Finally, it 
should be noted that while the 
farmer has not by any means been 
able to pay all the debts incurred 
during the depression of 1921, he 
has nevertheless gotten his fi- 
nance in a workable shape, so that 
this year, farmer buying not only 
will be, but actually is a strong 
supvort in the market. 

The second factor in the pres- 
ent period of active business is 
the almost unprecedented volume 
of building and construction. At 
present this is even more effective 
in the movement of commodities 
than is farm demand. Not only 
have building permits been issued 
in large volume, but the unfin- 
ished building now in progress 
and contemplated building for the 
next few months indicate a con- 
tinued strong demand for build- 
ing materials and a continued 
high employment for the building 
trades. Of course, this enters in- 
to the whole cycle of movement 
of business goods by the demand 
created by such employees for 
consumption goods. There is at 
present no indication of end of 
the building boom, although there 
are signs that the demand for 
buildings, particularly in the 
northeastern part of the country, 
is now being exceeded by the 
supply. 

Seos 


ONE other factor not so favor- 
able was not directly considered 
in the measurement of the vol- 
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Family as a Business 


Continued from Page 6 


rent earning capacity of the 
breadwinner. 

Death legally dissolves a busi- 
ness partnership, but we know 
that it is not dissolved from an 
economic standpoint. Business 
partnership life insurance recog- 
nizes this problem. To the sur- 
viving partner it gives assurance 
that the business will be kept 
intact, while to the deceased part- 
ner it means assurance that his 
heirs will receive the full mone- 
tary worth of his interest in the 
enterprise. Similarly, death leg- 
ally dissolves the family partner- 
ship arrangement. Yet from an 
economic standpoint we know 
that there is no dissolution and 
that some of the most serious 
financial problems remain. Fam- 
ily life insurance again recognizes 
the problem and functions as 
partnership insurance. It serves 
to keep the family estate, con- 
sisting usually only of the life 
value asset, intact for the sur- 
viving partners, and in the mean- 
time gives assurance to the in- 
sured that his heirs will receive 
their just inheritance in his 
intangible but nevertheless pre- 
cious life value asset. 


Soa 


WE are prone to live in the pres- 
ent and to forget the financial 
requirements of the future. Ex- 
penditures in business are there- 
fore subjected to budgetary treat- 
ment, and by budgeting is meant 
the process of judiciously arrang- 
ing expenditures with due refer- 
ence to their relative importance 
and to the amount of income 
available. Family expenditures 
should also be budgeted in true 
business fashion, and life insur- 
ance should stand high in the list. 
Too often life insurance is ig- 
nored, because of the apparent 
necessity for numerous other 
expenditures, when a budgeting 
process, assuming the vital im- 
portance of life insurance is 
understood, would result in their 
easy curtailment or elimination. 
Too often also a separate savings 
item is included to the exclusion 
of insurance, whereas life insur- 
ance is absolutely necessary as a 
protective measure and at the 
same time would serve as the 
surest and most _ systematic 
method of saving. Considerations 
like these, if systematically ob- 
served, will make of life insurance 
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a great creative force, not only 
with reference to the assurance 
of a potential estate, but also to 
the conservation into a substan- 
tial total of the little odds and 
ends that we are all so accustomed 
to fritter away needlessly. 


Soca 


The Use of Sinking Funds 
IN business the sinking fund 
method is invariably used to meet 
future financial obligations,— 
systematically, in advance, and 
out of current income. Why, 
therefore, should not the same 
principle be applied to our life 
value in its relation to the future 
financial needs of the family 
business? Surely, this is not un- 
reasonable when we reflect that 
there devolve upon the family 
head, with reference to the future, 
such serious obligations as the 
higher education of the children, 
adequate provision for old age 
support, and accumulation of a 
decent emergency fund to meet 
illness and unemployment. 

Why should the family head 
gamble with so important a thing 
as the future education of his 
children? Would it not be much 
better to start planning in ad- 
vance for the wherewithal to meet 
such educational requirements, 
than to wait until the bridge must 
be crossed. High premium life 
insurance serves as the conven- 
ient device whereby the necessary 
sinking fund may be accumulated 
systematically and semi-uncon- 
sciously out of current earnings, 
and without any investment 
troubles because insurance com- 
panies make the investments for 
us and safeguard the funds 
against loss. For higher educa- 
tional purposes, the family head 
would do well to effect a separate 
educational policy for each child. 
All higher premium life insurance 
also serves through its savings 
accumulations to provide a family 
emergency fund, a step quite as 
necessary as is the general prac- 
tice in business of allocating a 
portion of current surplus earn- 
ings to a fund especially designed 
to meet unknown but nevertheless 
troublesome business emergen- 
cies. 

ees 
WHAT is more important than 
adequate provision for old age 
support, following retirement 
from active work at age 65, when 
about two out of every three 
adults reach that age? Why 
should not a sinking fund be 


operated throughout the working 
life which has for its purpose the 
accumulation of the necessary 
amount? Yet in the overwhelm- 
ing mass of families that con- 
venient method of procedure is 
ignored. The view prevails alto- 
gether too frequently that the 
children should be regarded as 
the source of economic support to 
parents in their old age. That is 
all wrong, and also unnecessary. 
Beginning at age 25, 10 cents a 
day contributed to the life insur- 
ance sinking fund will yield about 
$5000 at age 65. And who would 
conserve the 10 cents regularly 
under any other method of saving 
and investment? We can all 
count among our acquaintances 
fine young men and women whose 
normal opportunities in life have 
been spoiled by the necessity of 
their assuming the burdens of 
financial parental care. In the 
interest of progress the present 
generation should do the utmost 
for the advancement of the com- 
ing generation. But it is retro- 
gression to have the coming 
generation called upon to support 
the present one. 


Sescae 


Liquidation of Family Finances 


BUSINESS is also often con- 
cerned with the subject of liquida- 
tion, and business partnership 
life insurance is customarily 
called liquidation insurance. 
Upon the dissolution of a partner- 
ship through the death of one of 
the partners, life insurance pro- 
ceeds serve to pay off the deceased 
partner’s heirs, to uphold the 
firm’s credit, and to tide over the 
transition period. 

In the business known as the 
family, life insurance fulfills a 
similar purpose. Whenever fixed 
family obligations exist, such as 
a mortgage on the home or other 
unpaid debts, post-mortem ex- 
penses connected with the last 
illness and funeral of the de- 
ceased and the settlement of his 
estate, and post-mortem taxes, 
life insurance should always be 
used to hedge such obligations 
with a view to furnishing the 
ready cash for their immediate 
liquidation. But in ever so many 
cases it proves unnecessary, and 
even unwise, to maintain an exist- 
ing family estate in all perpetuity. 
Economic needs would be fully 
met if the estate could be dis- 
bursed in such manner as to yield 
an adequate income through the 
life time of the survivors. Here 

Continued on Page 28 
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Use and Occupancy 


Continued from Page 10 


paid the wages of their buyers, 
their bookkeepers, their executive 
staff and their necessary em- 
ployees while the goods were 
being purchased, assigned to 
departments, priced, placed on 
shelves and all the incidental 
work handled. With the use and 
occupancy insurance money the 
annual profits that would have 
been earned were paid to the 
owners of the business. 

This loss gave a tremendous 
impetus to the purchase of use 
and occupancy insurance in the 
middle west because it brought 
to general attention the fact that 
the loss of a year’s operating 
profits and the expense of buyers, 
executives and employees during 
that year of rehabilitation was 
as great a loss as the actual 
damage of the physical property. 


Scae 


IN Chicago there is a compara- 
tively small factory making metal 
specialties in the manufacture 
and sale of which the concern 
makes a good profit. A large 
part of the output is contracted 
for and the remainder is sold in 
the general market. Their sales- 
men must be engineers and the 
terms of employment must be at- 
tractive. Consequently the firm 
guarantees its salesmen a mini- 
mum commission earning for 
each year. The effect of this is 
that if the factory closes down 
the salaries of the salesmen would 
continue. 

The physical value of the fac- 
tory and its contents is $60,000, 
which would be the extent of the 
fire insurance loss. The business 
interruption loss to the assured 
would total $210,000, exactly 
three and one-half times as large 
as the property loss. The net 
profits average $30,000 a year, 
the salesmen’s salary contracts 
aggregate $80,000 and executives, 
superintendents, chemists and 
other salaries, rent, royalties and 
similar expenses that would neces- 
sarily continue, total an addi- 
tional $100,000. This is a strik- 
ing illustration, although not an 
extreme one, of the tremendous 
incidental loss which may be 
sustained by a business if inter- 
rupted by fire. Strangely enough, 
this assured had $25,000 use and 
occupancy insurance until a 


mutual insurance engineer care- 
fully analyzed the business and 
pointed out the extent of this pos- 
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sible loss. The assured was 
astonished at the prospective loss 
and needless to say good fire pre- 
vention efforts were redoubled so 
that the most rigid supervision is 
now maintained to prevent a fire. 


Soap 


AN Indiana manufacturer suf- 
fered a slight fire resulting in 
about $200 damage to the elevator 
used in his four story building. 
An additional cost to him was 
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Courtesy Popular Science Monthly 


A UNIQUE warning signal 
made to resemble an automo- 
bile speedometer warns motorists 
in St. Louis of the seriousness of 
careless driving. At the top, 
where the mileage figures usually 
go, is the number of deaths from 
motor accidents that occurred the 
~~ before. 

eneath that, in the place where 
mileage usually is recorded, are 
the number of total deaths for the 
past week and total deaths for 
the year. A sign below gives the 
total cf motor deaths during the 
same period a year before. Signs 
radiating from the “speedometer” 
give bits of advice.— Popular 
Science Monthly. 











$5,000 for labor expense to have 
heavy metal castings moved by 
hand from one floor to another 
during the time the elevator was 
out of commission. Here the fire 
insurance loss was $200 and the 
business interruption loss was 
$5,000. 

An Ohio department store 
which owned the building it oc- 
cupied, suffered a fire which made 
its $70,000 stock practically a 
total loss and did $14,000 damage 
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to the building valued at $20,000. 
The store carried both fire insur- 
ance and use and occupancy in- 
surance. The firm had made a 
net profit during the preceding 
year of $4,000 and it was agreed 
that corresponding profits would 
have been earned during the time 
business was suspended. 

Because of exceptionally favor- 
able conditions it was found that 
the building could be quickly re- 
constructed and the assured and, 
adjuster agreed that the store 
would suffer the equivalent of a 
75 day total business suspension 
and on this basis the loss of the 
assured was as follows: 


Loss of net profits...............-.- $ 674.25 
Expenses necessarily con- 
tinued 9,111.75 





Special expenses incurred to 
shorten suspension ............ 2,699.25 


Total $12,485.25 
This illustrates the type of loss 
where, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, the assured is not 
awake to the fact that he faces 
a heavy incidental loss even 
though he carries adequate fire 
insurance, even though the profits 
are temporarily small, and even 
though time and extent of the 
loss might make it possible to 
quickly recondition the building 
and restock the store. 


oes 


Examine the Figures 
THE analysis of a business with 
a view of estimating what the 
probable business interruption 
loss would be and the amount of 
insurance that should be pur- 
chased under the per diem form 
or under any other form is one 
requiring good judgment and, on 
the part of the insurance man, a 
thorough understanding and abil- 
ity to explain business interrup- 
tion indemnity conditions to the 
assured. The place to begin with 
is the balance sheet of the as- 
sured. This type of insurance 
should never be written without 
this analysis and the survey 
should be checked each year to 
see that the insurance changes 
with changes in the business. 
Analyze the figures in the finan- 
cial statement for the preceding 
year and make up a statement of 
the probable loss under each item 
appearing in the financial state- 
ment, the items common to most 
business being listed below with 
some comments: 

1. Net Profits 


Net Profits: This ficure is the profits 
reasonably anticipated during the policy 
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Mast to Mast 


Continued from page 22 


had done. But in Chicago, too, 
in the room where the directors 
of the Red Arrow Line met, men 
also understood, though to most 
of them the coast of Keweenaw 
was only a rugged line on a chart 
on the wall. 


Boaoaz 


IT WAS only two days later that 
the directors assembled for their 
end of the season meeting to hear 
reports on their ships for the year. 
All vessels were where they 
should be, with cargoes dis- 
charged and ready for the lay-up 
for the winter—all but two; the 
“Blaine”, with her four thousand 
tons of iron yet in her hold, back 
in Duluth; and the “Howell” also 
with four thousand tons of ore, 
frozen in Whitefish Bay. For the 
“Howell” did not get to the Soo. 
That meant extra risks, extra 
insurance and all-around costs for 
the “Howell” all winter; trouble 
for Fosdick in that. For Milter, 
with his ship back in Duluth— 
well, that was better than having 
her frozen in Whitefish Bay, just 
from the dollars and cents of it. 
Even the ledgers could appreciate 
that. But no director talked of 
Milter’s ledger record that day. 


aoa 


“HE’S done a big thing for all the 
Line”, said Robert Howell, the 
youngest director, somewhat 
ashamed of the ship named after 
him. “And he’s an old man now. 
I say we don’t merely give him 
another watch and a gift of money 
and the regular vote of thanks. 
I say we let him take his ease 
from now on, and retire him with 
full pay on a pension!” 


“Retire him to reward him?” 
snorted old Blaine, who was proud 
of his namesake ship and who, 
besides being the oldest director, 
was the president of the Line. 
“That man has a ship as long as 
he wants it. That’s what he has 
from me over my name today.” 





Solid Mahogany. 
“There is not another boy in this 
town as clever as my Charles!” 
“Go on; how is that?” 
“Well, look at those two chairs. My 
Charles made them all out of his own 


head, and he has enough wood left to 
make an armchair!” 


—Good Hardware. 
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Mutual Stars of Diamond 
Baseball Claims Attention of Chicago Insurance Offices 


NTHUSIASTIC interest in 
baseball is not confined to 
the major leagues. Fans in 

Chicago in large numbers have 
been following the race among the 
Insurance teams. 


“Kemper Insurance” baseball 
team, representing Lumbermens 
and Manufacturers Insurance 
Agency, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company and National 
Retailers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, of which James S. Kemper 
is general manager, finished at the 
top in Division 1 of Chicago In- 
surance Baseball League. 

The “Kemper” team according- 
ly played September 9 and 16 for 
the League championship. Its op- 
ponent was the North American 
team, which came out first in 
Division 2. North America won 
both games and the championship. 


The results for the series of 
fifteen games preliminary to the 


championship series were as 
follows: 
Team WwW L P 
Kemper & Co................- 14 1 933 
North America ............ 14 z .933 
OR 13 2 .867 
SS aeons 11 4 -733 
I, 5 codecs 8 6 571 
IE oct cass vsceocees 7 6 538 
Firemens Fund ............ 5 10 -333 
ond. & Lanc............... 4 9 .308 
Millers National .......... 3 ii 214 
L. & ) a 2 10 .167 
_ | See eee. 2 11 154 
I iF atee ceccs centres 1 12 .077 


Royce G. Rowe, assistant secre- 
tary of the “L-M-C” and head of 
its claim department, is manager 
of the “Kemper” team. Miller, 


pitcher, is an investigator, and 
Ackerman, SS, Barker, substitute; 
Kuhn, RF; Teising, 3B, are in 
that department. 


Lenke, LF; Moennich, C; Mon- 
son, 2B; Newman, Substitute, and 
Shaw, 1B, are from the “L-M-C” 
Accounting and Statistical depart- 
ments. 


Massman, CF, is in the Fire 
Insurance department of the office. 


“Jamie” Kemper, son of James 
S. Kemper, is official mascot. 


In the picture are, left to right, 
top row: Rowe, Teising, Miller, 
Moennich, Lenke, Barker, White; 
bottom row: Ackerman, Kuhn, 
James S. Kemper, Jr., Monson, 
Massman. 


Double-decker busses carried 
the scores of rooters from the 
Kemper office to the championship 
games. Throughout the summer 
the fans went weekly to the 
games at Lincoln Park. 





No Such Person. 


Thomas was not a prime favorite 
with his rich uncle. In vain did he try 
to impress him, but the old man was 
not easily impressed. 


One evening the young man went to 
his uncle’s home for a call, and in the 
course of conversation asked: 


“Uncle, don’t you think it would be 
rather foolish for me to marry a girl 
who was intellectually my inferior?” 


“Worse than foolish, Thomas,” was 
the reply. “Worse than foolish—im- 
possible.” 


—Success Magazine. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE 
MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














PRESENT 
MINNESOTA ' DIVIDENDS 
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MUTUAL FIRE 7 i CLASS A 

INSURANCE CO. 

40 % 

Owatonna, CLASS B 

Minn. 

30 % 

CLASS C 

















HARDWARE DEALERS 
MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Use and Occupancy 


Continued from Page 25 


term, based on past experience and 
taking due consideration for the future. 


2. Fixed Charges and Other Expenses. 


(a) Interest: Interest on indebted- 
ness would continue in full during a 
suspension of business. 

(b) Taxes: While some taxes might 
be somewhat reduced after a fire, it is 
not likely that the reduction would be 
substantial and if the business is re- 
sumed as soon as possible and insurance 
reimburses the loss of income, the 
taxes would probably run about the 
same figure as though there had been 
no interruption of business. 

(c) Rent: Whether the rental ex- 
pense would continue depends on the 
terms of the lease. It is likely for a 
partial suspension full rental would be 
paid. When the assured owns his build- 
ing, this item covers items which may 
make up rent. 

(d) Advertising: This expense 
would probably be reduced with the 
exception of advertising under contract 
and such advertising as might be neces- 
sary under the provision covering ex- 
penses incurred to reduce the loss of 
profits. 


(e) Salaries and Wages: Ordinarily 
this would include all officers and exec- 
utives and those employees under 
contract for the full amount of their 
regular salaries. 

It will also include other employees 
not under contract but whose services 
are necessary in order to secure the 
earliest possible resumption of business, 
for example: the salaries of purchas- 
ing agents, or merchandise buyers, 
record keepers, collectors and similar 
employees. The extent of the holding 
of these employees will vary with the 
particular business suspension. For a 
short suspension of a mercantile estab- 
lishment probably all or most of the 
employees would be kept at full salary. 
For a total suspension a large number 
of the employees would be laid off until 
shortly before business was resumed. 
This will be commented on later. 


(f) Traveling Expenses—Purchas- 
ing Agents or Buyers: It is quite pos- 
sible that the expenditures on this class 
would be as much or more than the 
expenses during ordinary business 
operations. 

(zg) Donations, Membership Fees, 
etc; (h) Delivery Service; (i) Heat, 
Light and Power; (j) Postage, Tele- 
graph; (k) Repairs; (1) Royalties: 
A part of these items would probably 
continue and a part would be dropped. 

(m) Special Expenses to Reduce 
Loss: Some margin should be allowed 
for a loss of this type, which loss 
would consist of such items as extra 
rent paid for temporary quarters, ex- 
penses and salaries of buyers, etc., 
above the usual expenses for the same 
time, and special work and materials 
secured to hasten resumption of 
business. 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—In our next 
issue, Mr. Smith will discuss the con- 
ditions of the form in general use, 
special forms that have been offered 
and recommended, the _ co-insurance 
basis, the rate schedule, the moral 
hazard, and other leading points in 
business interruption indemnity. 
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Trend of Business 
Continued from Page 23 


ume of American business. The 
steady reconstruction of Europe, 
together with the necessity for 
payments of interest and prin- 
cipal, both on private and on 
national loans made in this coun- 
try, has produced an increasing 
volume of business and is indi- 
cated by the imports into the 
United States. The result has 
been a decreasing excess of ex- 
ports over imports month by 
month until in June, July, and 
August, the combined balance of 
trade was only $20,000,000. This 





EPIGRAMS 


FRIEND is one who knows 
all about you, and loves you 
just the same.—Elbert Hubbard. 


To rejoice in the prosperity of 
another is to partake of it.— 
Austin, 


If you have done something 
that 1s good—forget it and do 
something better—Arnold Print. 


One way to spell success is 
W-O-R-K.—Commonwealther. 

Look before or you'll find your- 
self behind.—Benjamin Franklin. 


Honk your horn but also steer 
wisely.—F orbes. 











lowering in the trade balance has 
not been due to a decrease in ex- 
ports for these are still running 
ahead of last year, but has devel- 
oped because the reconstructive 
world outside this country is be- 
ginning to sell an _ increasing 
volume of goods in the American 
market. Such a development will 
produce severe business competi- 
tion in this country for a period 
whose length no one is able to 
determine. 


SaaS 


THE investment situation con- 
tinues to give evidence that we 
are approaching an end of the 
distribution period. There has 





been a further rise in the com- 
mercial paper rate during the last 
few weeks. The rate for call 
money has fluctuated rather wide- 
ly, but on the whole, is advancing 
to a higher level. In fact, it is 
well within the realm of pos- 
sibility that before long there will 
be an advance in the Federal 
Reserve Rediscount Rate. All of 
these factors will tend to weaken 
the stock market position, partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that 
the prices are now at record 
levels. 

It has often been said that the 
stock market forecasts business 
conditions in the United States 
and that with every evidence of 
good business for the next six 
months, the stock market should 
continue its upward movement. 
We should, however, recognize 
the fact that in its enthusiasm 
over a Republican victory last 
year the stock market undoubted- 
ly discounted advances in busi- 
ness conditions and increases in 
business profits for a very con- 
siderable length of time. In fact, 
it is doubtful whether the stock 
market has not still over-dis- 
counted profits that are reason- 
ably in sight. 





Family as a Business 
Continued from Page 24 


life income insurance for the 
beneficiary, and the annuity for 
the annuitant, serve as liquidation 
insurance, both yielding monthly 
income installments in excess of 
the ordinary conservative invest- 
ment rate and minus all fear of 
the loss of the principal itself. As 
I have stated elsewhere: “The 
annuity for the annuitant, and 
the life income policy for the 
beneficiary, constitute the only 
known methods that make it pos- 
sible to give a steady income, 
regularly and with absolutely un- 
failing uncertainty, and at the 
same time permit the complete 
liquidation of the principal itself.” 





Montreal Convention On 


S THIS issue is being read 
A the eyes of the Mutual 

World will be turned toward 
Montreal, where, from October 
7th to 10th will be a joint gather- 
ing. The National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance 


Companies, at their Annual Meet- 
ing, on the 7th and 8th; and the 
Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty 


Companies, on October 9th and 
10th. 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 


Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 
and 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 
211 Congress St. 


Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 























88 years of service 
Always paid a dividend 


All business written through 
agents 


All business at Board Rates 
Fire and Automobile 


Agencies solicited in unoc- 
cupied territory 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Established 1835 
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‘‘He jests at scars that 


never felt a wound.’’ 


—SHAKESPEARE 


Hardware Mutual Casualty 
protection needs no explanation 
or endorsement to the many 
policy holders who have had 
claims promptly handled. 


But others can well profit by 
their experience. Perhaps these 
very policy holders were in- 
clined, at one time, to “jest at 
scars’. 


Indeed, practically all those 
who lack good casualty insur- 
ance have “never felt a wound”. 


Under the Mutual plan the 
cost of this protection is most 
equitably distributed, and the 
service most effectively person- 
alized. 


This strong mutual company 
has a record of prompt adjust- 
ments and unusually high divi- 
dends to policy-holders. 


Hardware Mutual 
Casualty] Company 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
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South America 
Continued from Page 15 


marine insurance in Argentina 
the annual license would vary 
from 6,000 pesos to 15,000 pesos, 
depending on the amount of busi- 
ness done. Furthermore, a for- 
eign company (by which is meant 
a company whose capital and 
management are not located in 
Argentina) must pay a premium 
tax of 7 per cent, and a stamp 
tax on policies which varies from 
5 centavos to 1 peso for sums 
ranging from 100 pesos to 20,000 
pesos, and then 25 centavos for 
each additional 5,000 pesos or 
fraction thereof.” 


=a 


Accident and Strike Insurance 
BUENOS AIRES and other 
larger cities of Argentina have 
been the scenes of labor unrest. 
At times this unrest has resulted 
in strikes, some of which have 
been prolonged for months. In 
1923, for instance, nearly 20,000 
laborers went on strikes at one 
time or another during the year; 
this resulted in a tie-up of ports, 
railways, and other traffic arter- 
ies, and the loss of thousands of 
dollars worth of commodities. 

Such accidents have brought 
insurance to the fore-front, and 
caused the writing of much acci- 
dent business. Closely akin to 
this line of risk has been the 
workingman’s accident insurance; 
and according to the figures of 
the National Department of 
Labor, there were in a recent 
year more than 26,000 accidents. 
In a four year period the growth 
of accident policies of all kinds 
advanced in round members from 
7,400 to 26,700, each year show- 
ing an increase over the previous 
one. The number of persons con- 
cerned in this insurance rose as 
follows: 200,000; 269,800; 305,- 
325; 432,250. 

eos 

Finding Competent Field Men 
I RECENTLY had an interview 
with a high official of one of the 
well known American life insur- 
ance companies. This company 
employs thousands of agents at 
home and in various foreign lands 
where it operates. The company 
has had fair success in some of 
the Latin American countries, 
but one of the difficulties, this 
official explained, is that of find- 
ing experienced insurance men 
who can talk to Spanish speaking 
people in their own language. As 
an indication of how the man high 
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up in the insurance field in the 
United States felt, let me explain 
that his own son is studying Span- 
ish with a view of applying this 
language in South America, where 
he plans to spend at least some 
years of his life. Not all men 
can, of course, hope to compete 
with the son of an official, whose 
pathway may be made less diffi- 
cult by preferment, but the idea 
occurred to me that here is an 
opportunity for some of our 
younger insurance men who may 
be considering possibilities of 
service in foreign lands. In one 
city of South America which I 
visited during my recent travels, 
I met a combination of interests— 
a South American and a North 
American — working insurance 
together. What the South Amer- 
ican did not know about the oper- 
ations and details of the United 
States company, the North Amer- 
ican supplied; while the South 
American “put the North Ameri- 
can wise” on many of the char- 
acteristics and “selling points” 
that must be known and applied 
in dealing with the Latin. These 
two men traveled together, and 
when not traveling they worked 
insurance tovether in the metrop- 
olis on the Plata. 


Soc 


Where to Consult South American 
Insurance Laws 


COMPANIES or individuals in- 
terested in making detailed stud- 
ies of the insurance laws in force 
and new enactments may find the 
same at one central point. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to journey 
thousands of miles to each capital 
city of South America to examine 
such documents and_ reports. 
These and thousands of other 
valuable volumes are available at 
Washington in the library main- 
tained by the Pan American 
Union. The latter, as is well 
known, is made possible by the 
joint contributions of all the re- 
publics of the Western World. 
These reports and laws are, of 
course, in the language of the 
various nations. In each republic 
of South America, with the ex- 
ception of Brazil, the official lan- 
guage is Spanish; in Brazil the 
Portuguese tongue prevails. But 
trained librarians at the Union of 
Nations at Washington are avail- 
able for interpreting a passage or 
so, while other linguists are easily 
obtained for making lengthy 
translations. Many a corporation 
now doing business under South 
American laws, first examined 





these laws in Washington and 
thus saved time and money before 
actually entering the field. 


Soa 


AS these lines are written the 
wheat situation in the United 
States is that we shall have little, 
if any this year for exportation. 
On the contrary, the outlook in 
Argentina for wheat and other 
grain is exceptionally bright. In 
the first nine months of the pres- 
ent year the sale of American 
motor cars and accessories was 
greater in volume than for the 
entire year of 1924; and the con- 
vening in Buenos Aires of the 
second Pan American Highway 
Congress in October is expected to 
give a decided impetus to motor 
car importations. Delegates from 
the United States and from all 
over Latin America are now en- 
route to the Argentine capital. 
Not only is highway building in 
Argentine becoming a paramount 
political and business issue, but 
the presence of leading highway 
engineers of America, including 
the chief of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture, will 
likely bring closer cooperation 
and road extension in that south- 
ern part of the world. 

All of these activities naturally 
affect very favorably the insur- 
ance field. Of the two thousand 
American residents of Buenos 
Aires a large percentage, it has 
been ascertained, carry American 
insurance, not only on their lives 
but on cars, business and other 
risks. 





New Arizona Law 


NDICATIONS are that the constitu- 
tional amendment for a new Work- 

men’s Compensation Act in Arizona 
voted on recently was adopted by a 
small majority. 

In the 1925 session of the Legislature 
the law was known as House Bill 227. 
It goes into effect as of September 29th, 
1925. 

The new law provides for employer’s 
direct liability for compensation, com- 
pulsory (Sec. 47); but elective as to 
employees in hazardous occupations as 
defined (Sec. 46, 60). Private employers 
must insure in State Fund, stock com- 
pany or mutual association, or furnish 

roof of financial ability, with security, 
if required; State, counties, etc., must 
insure in State Fund (Sec. 48, 53-54). 
Insurance does not discharge employer’s 
liability (Sec. 50-51). Administered by 
Industrial Commission (Sec. 1-10). It 
is modeled closely after the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1921 (Chapter 
103, Laws of 1921). 


oocae 


A special session of the Legislature 
has been called by the Governor o 
Arizona to convene on November 9th‘ 

















Traffic Regulations 


Continued from Page 13 





moves, has come to be a serious 
menace on crowded highways. 
Because he is proceeding slower 
than the average speed, he is 
forcing each unit of the faster 
traffic which passes him into a 
traffic emergency which would not 
exist if he kept up to the average. 
The new doctrine of the slow car 
has progressed so far that Con- 
necticut has already a law pro- 
viding that the Commissioner 
need not license any car which can 
not maintain a speed of twelve 
miles an hour. 


Arrests should invariably be 
made where there is an inten- 
tional offense or one so neglectful 
as to amount to intent. Driving 
while intoxicated, evading re- 
sponsibility, and that type of 
reckless driving which wilfully 
disregards the safety of others 
must be stamped out. Police must 
arrest for these and courts will, 
if experience is heeded, inflict 
such punishment as will be an 
example. 


The main effect of a police pa- 
trol policy such as that set forth 
is in its influence upon mentality. 
It stimulates the timid. It re- 
strains and punishes the reckless 
and those who are neither timid 
nor reckless are enthusiastic on 
account of its effect on the others. 
The fundamental principles of 
highway control are first to regu- 
late, then admonish and finally to 
punish. 


Where there is a state police 
department its officers have 
charge of the patrol upon state 
highways. A statistical table of 
activities of the State Police of 
Connecticut is appended as an 
example of enforcement. 


The statistics of police patrol 
in Connecticut are as follows: 


1. Number of miles patrolled by 
State Officers: 


1921-1922 453,248 
1922-1923 758,002 
1923-1924 1,098,436 
1924-1925 1,054,964 


2. Motor Vehicle Operators exam- 
ined by State Police Department for 
Operators’ licenses. 


1921-1922 26,283 
1922-1923 45,611 
1923-1924 51,038 


_8. Arrests for motor vehicle viola- 

tions 
1921-1922 
1922-1923 

1923-1924 


1,580 
2,160 
2,240 





England 


Continued from Page 8 


Re-insurance by contract or 
treaty is where the original or 
ceding company desiring to reduce 
its commitments on individual 
risks enters into contract with 
another company called the re- 
insurer whereby that company 
takes a certain proportion of the 
surpluses or the excess amounts 
over and above those which the 
company desires to retain for its 
own account. The re-insuring 
company is bound by such con- 
tract to accept all the amounts 
which are ceded to it. 


Facultative business is where 
an original or ceding company 
has on an individual risk an 
amount over and above what it 
can deal with for its own account 
and under its contract, and when 
that amount is exceeded they re- 
quire additional cover for that 
particular risk and that is offered 
facultatively and you have the 
option of declining it. Under a 
contract you are bound to take all 
the amounts which are ceded to 
you, but facultatively you can if 
you are already interested in the 
risk to another company refuse it. 
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Tornado Insurance 
Continued from Page 11 


There is no doubt in my mind 
there are alarmists on Gulf Coast 
Business, but the figures dispute 
the propaganda. 

Gulf Coast States 


1924 Premiums Losses 
Pievridia. ..z...........2 $ 145,774 $ 20,610 
Louisiana ............ 1,843,240 44,210 
Mississippi .......... 500,639 173,187 
pee See 1 729, 901 356,337 





$4,219,554 $594,344 
The future lumber activity is 
bound to be in the Pacific Coast 
States. The business is there and 
the mutual companies can have 
it if they will cooperate in going 
after it. Look at these figures: 
Pacific Coast 


1923—1924—-1925 Premiums Losses 
California ................. $209,377 $12,799 
ee 2,226 3,030 
Washington ............ 5,923 3,116 





$217,526 $18,945 
My plea is for closer co- -opera- 
tion for the betterment of mutual 
interests in general and especially 
for the development of the big 
field of tornado insurance. There 
is a real need for this service in 
many sections of the country and 
those who have the future of 
Mutual Insurance deepest at heart 
should make the most of the 
opportunity. 





Bits of Wit 


Collected After the Usual Page Was Blown to Pieces by the Make-up Man. 


Let’s Hope So! 

On safe ground. New Hampshire 
paper—“Friday, generally fair, prob- 
ably followed by Saturday.” 

— Boston Transcript. 





Doubled 


He: “Didn’t you see me down town 
last night? I saw you twice.” 
She: “No, I never notice people in 
that condition.” 
—Peelings. 





A Time to Dissemble 
Woman in Auto: “Good heavens, son; 


we’ve just run over a poor man! Stop! 
Stop!” 
hier: “Keep still, mother: you'll 


make every one think "this is the first 
time we were ever out in an auto.” 
—Le Rire (Paris). 





Finishing the Job 


“Mother,” said a little boy after com- 
ing from a walk, “T’ve seen a man who 
makes horses.” 

“Are you sure?” asked his mother. 

“Yes,” he replied. “He had a horse 
nearly finished when I saw him; he 
was just nailing on his back feet.” 

—Our Dumb Animals. 


Piscatorial Problem 
“Father, do the big fishes 
sardines ?” 
“Yes, my son!” 
“How do they get them out of the 


tins ?” 
—Buen Humor (Madrid). 


eat 





Bring the Hammer! 

First Visitor: “My dear, these cakes 
are as hard as stone.” 

Second Visitor: “I know. Didn’t 
hear her say, ‘Take your pick,’ w = 
she handed them around ?” 

—Denver Clarion. 





Not as Tall as He Was Short 


“Can you give a good description of 
your abeconding cashier?” suavely 
asked the poo 
“We-ell,” answered the hotel proprie- 
tor, “I believe he’s about five feet five 
inches tall and about $7,000 short.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 





A Problem in Transportation 

Mother: “Billy, why are you making 
your little brother cry? 

Billy: “T’m not. He’s dug a hole and 
he’s crying because he can’t bring it 
into the house.” 

—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


iv) 
i) 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


in securing full value for your premium dollar? 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 


in receiving maximum insurance service — accident pre- 
vention, industrial engineering, legal, claim and hospital? 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 


in security that is assured by assets of $1.63 for every 
$1.00 of liability (compare that with your bank)? 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 


in a saving of insurance costs exemplified by a yearly 
refund of premiums now aggregating more than 
$2,000,000.00? 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 


in Dependable, Service-rendering, Non-assessable, Money- 
saving, Casualty Insurance? 


IF YOU ARE 


Then we know you will be interested in the Michigan 
Mutual plan of Reliable Protection at Actual Net Cost. 


It is worthy of your investigation 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY %& COMPANY 


arn seating Oe RD Llpe neem Steen 
President 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GRAND RAPIDS—LANSING—SAGINAW 
FLINT—KALAMAZOO—PONTIAC 





Every Policy Is Non-Assessable 
Every Policy Is Dividend-Paying 
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IN TEGHITY INSURANCE 


MI 


IMSURAMCE 


T. INTEGRITY 


FORTY YEARS 


For four decades the oldest of the group of com- 
panies, collectively known as Integrity Insurance, 
has been furnishing reliable protection. 


INTEGRITY INSUMAMCE 


Economy in operation, conservative underwrit- 
ing, careful inspection and selection of risks— 
such practices have enabled these companies to 
provide proven protection at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with sound indemnity. 


Fire and Tornado insurance written on manu- 
facturing plants, mercantile buildings and con- 


tents, apartment buildings, dwellings and house- 
hold goods. 


Casualty Insurance lines written:—Automobile, 
Fidelity Bonds—Burglary and Holdup—Acci- 
dent and Health, Plate Glass, Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation. 
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INTEGRITY INSURANCE 


oy Pe 


A few desirable territories yet open for 
local representation. A letter will bring 
complete information, without obligation. 


J. C. Adderly, Incorporated 


GENERAL MANAGERS 
Home Office—220 South State Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Combined surplus exceeds $850,000. Assets exceed $2,400,000. Paid to Policyholders over $32,000,000 
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In the Hands of Any 
Truck Driver 
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HIS ‘Handbook’ will 

foster safe, economical 
driving. Distributed to 
thousands of drivers of the 
“fleets” we insure, ‘‘Driver’s 
Handbook”’ will be a factor 
ee |] in the comprehensive acci- 
op eS 5 bs i dent prevention work by 


——— which we ‘“‘Reduce the Cost by 
|LUMBERMENS MUTUAL | meee’ 

CASUALTY COMPANY |] Eliminating the Cause.” 
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We invite correspondence with employers 
who will earnestly co-operate with us. 











‘Annual Cash Dividends to Policyholders Since Organization”’ 
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LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President Pantheon Building, Chicago 
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Upon request we will send a copy of “Driver’s Handbook” 
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